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flow TO USE THE ELEMENTARY SCHCfok GUIDANCE MONOGRAPH 

' J 1 - ' . " ' V. 

Elenjentvy sc"hool ^idafice prpjrams., if ^hey ate to function 
effectively, must meet the needs af those individuaU'theyserve, / . 

and icomplement the unique charactenstics of the school and community- 

^' - . ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ' ^ ^ ' \ ' ' ' 
where they live/ ,To accomf^ish this end, progrSn, planning and manage 

men t must be an integrifl part of the^guidance process) 

This tex^t recognizes^ the importance of (teveloping a continuous 

K-12 guidance pipgrJh, ^ It sul)ports the nof^tbajOf district wide team 

p|anniQg coordinated through th^efforts of a'^director of guidance or 

supervisor df pupil personnel ser#ces. It al so Tecognizes the gir'feat 

c^vantages that ;ti^ a^ccrue to a s'chpol district that Encourages and 

! supports ^uidan^ counselors arid [Jupll personnel workers functioning 

as a team* For iBtample, central planning and budgeting strengthens 

^ ' . . ' f 

i ' , , * ' 

leadership and enhances security in team njpmbers^ Teaming-provides 
opportunities for members to share with and g&io from 6*ch other, 
sl^ills antf understandings that otherwise might nat ^surface* In 
^ addition, teachers and children also^t?enefit from having readily ^ 
Available personnel with divfersified areas of expertise from which 

^ to draw when needed* ^ ^ J- 

A great many school districts, however, are still in the process 
of developing their guidance programs and lack the benefUs of 
district wide team planning. They will be relying heavily on their 
teaching staff and elementary school guidance counselors to assume 

* the major responsibilities for organizing and managing elementary 



* school guidance programs in their own school buildings, Foran 
.^elementary school tp foregd the devetopment^of^an elementary school 
guidance program merely because the district lacks a highly organized 
centraT team planning structure>mjakes Httl^ sense when the services 
'l>rovided by such a program are desired and can, be effeftively utilized-* 

■■ • ' " __r- * ' * 

to benefit children, ^ c 

Therefore, the fdcus cff t^iis monograph is designed to assist 

individual schools to plarT for, organize, implant, and manage their 

own elem^tary school -guidance programs, Those school districts 

supporting a centralized team planning apt)roach^tcrprogrfemC'dev&lopmenf ' 

will also find the monograph useful , ^ut .may wish to adapt some of the 

" suggestions to fit their own organizational^ structure. For tfiose 

"SchooV districts having elemerttary school guidance^ the monograph 

can be of assistance in providing suggestions fxXr program review, 

Reorganization if it is desired, expansion, and evalyation. And to 

the guidance counselors themselves, 'of tenr having the primary respon- 

sibility of insuring for an effective guidance program, the monograph 

vjill purely prove to be a useful resource, 

' The_ monograph has been divided irtto six chapters beginning with 

"Elementary Sphool Guidance e^nd the Educative Process The purpose 

■ * ' ■ 

of this chapter is threefold: First, U serves to establish'a 

point of view regarding the relationship which exists- between , 

effective education and guidance in the elementary school; second, 

a sound philosophy and rationale for. elementary school guidance is 

J " iii , . 



presented in support of that point of view; and third, the meaning, 
■purpose, and program of guidance at the elementary school levej is * 
discussed. * r 

"The Institution Takes a Self Exiirfilnation" is the theme of 
, th'apter twd, the purpose of which i^ to assist the school in a self 
stydy process. The sel.f -stuidy is an important step^n preparing for 
an elementary school -guidance program becatise it enables the school 
t6 take*^ critical look at itself {educational philosophy^, educational 
goals, academic program, and progravti successes and weaknesses), 

determine, its needs, reevaluate its goals, and establish new goal 

' .f 

priorities in respoose to those needs. Anned with a thorough* under- 

• , ' ^ ^' / ' ^ * ■ ' - 

standing of self!(the institution) and the'n^ture of ^elementar^ 'school " 

guidance X%,% philosophy, piirpose, and goalsi), ^he^schbol is assisted r 

in determining whether or not an elementary scfcool guidance program 

could play*a, significant role in. meeting the needs ofThildren- 

add acMeving the educational goals of tfie system- ^ , ' 

; Ch^tpter Three, *Tlanoi<ig for a^n ETementary School Guidance' - 

Program,*' begins where ChapteyrTwo stops* ^he schob1..and community^ 

are guided in their efforts to p^pare and ma^fce ready for ^n elementary^ 

school guidance program^ \ , . * , ^ ^ • • " 

J'he school community*s:resilpnsibility*pf organizirig and imple-^ \ 

menting art. effective, developmental^ elementary schooT guidance " 

program is cont^inecl in Chapters Four^and Five:- -The reader is first i 

introduced to the oh^anizational structure of an^telementary program 




wtth its guldamcjfe $|ervices, dimensions, functions; and program eleinents. 
Following an Unliierstandtng ,of why and how the organizational structure 



functions as ttidoes, a two -phase progragi impletnentationi process , is , 

Introduced. PN|se I Is primarily designed to acquaint the guidance 

counselor with;the various publics of^the school community and to 

prepare these ^gblics for involjyeinent^in the guidance program/' Phase . 

11^ introduces procedures and activities selecte9\to encotjrage arid 

Involve ^ch(iQl||communi ty participation ^in the elem^tary school qii^ance 

program. '|| ' ' . ^ ^--Aj^y ' ^ 

The evaluation of scHpol guidance programs hasitraditiormly been^ 

a most neglected area qf inj^olvement, yet vitarl to the support of. 

effective guidance programming. Effective programs soon lose tj^ei^ 

effectiveness ijfithout the support of evidence that guidance i^'in'tune>^ 

^ith and respo(isive to the ever changing needs of thbse it serVes, . ' 

Recognizing the~yital importance of evalua^tion to the success of any 

guicJance pr^graijn, Chapter-Six, "Evaluation of Elementary School Guidance 

Programs,'' exp'^bres the many uses x>f evaluatfon data, outlines st^ps in 

conducting an*evaluation» explores three maj^or approaches to evaluation. 

Introduces different types of data to be reported, and discusses ^he 

qualities of a comprehensive evaluation prtjgram. , " 

The THPnogragh^ as it has been ^presented* is thys a gui<le offering 

' + * ~- 

suggestions, -possible procedures, a variety of techniques, and numerous 

- - ' ' 

activities which have proven to^-be useful to others In meeting those ' 

ends for which the monograph is intended. It is not a cobkbook full ' 



of recipes to follow nor would this approach be advisable. Just as . ^ 
^chooi districts have varying needS'-and support differently stated 

phllosopbies,^ they too will choose- varying approaches apd a'ssume 

■ \ ■ * ■ * " V 

■^different postures in translating their^goals ipto j^eality^ In ^ ' , 

V ' ^ ' \ 

essence, tbe theme running throughout the entire monograph- is thett 
the human element is very muth a part of program planning, ^ani7ation 

: ■ . • ^ - 

'.and management and should be supported,^ not discounted. 

• ' • ..V 
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. CHAPTER,! 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE 
■ / 



What IS elementary ^school guidance?. To ansWer this (}uest1ori &y 
outlining guidance activities or listing guidance s'ervices' would be 
'an endXess^t«kv there are just too many activltj[es and services and 
tp6 many variations in schools, teacherl^ parents, and children* It 
maJces-:more sense to examine elementary school guidance not! in terms 
of its characteristics; but in relation to its ejiucational\s(^W»to 
the school system since that is how It will *be judged. 



The^Goa^ of Education \f ^y'^M^ 
Elementary school guidance, as*with other programs, takes on 
nieaning in a school syst^g^^^^ftcpgi^jzes i*ts. purpose far being 
and, has a clearly ^^atlshritf s^^fhi eft it strives to attain^ The 



^hooVs mission and what it views as the central goa^ of eVucation - 

should be synoitomous ; Van Hoose (1975) states t^at "The goal of 

educationon a free society is to en^le youth to acquire the skills 

and understandings to be competent and responsible people" {p*.27). 

Participants of the 1970 White House Conference on Children state 

the goal of education in yet anotfnsr way-when they say; 

The right to learn is the goal that we seek for 
the twenty-first century. We want for odr children a 
range of learning opportunities as brqad as the unknown 
range of their talents^ We want our children* to know 
^ ' themselves and^ secure in that knowledge^ to open 

themselves to others*^ We want to havfe freedom;, and the;^ ' 
order, justice, and peace that the preservation of tlieir > 
freedom demands {p, 75), V: * / 



Regardless of the manner in which the:^^are s^tated,- these goal state- 
ments-sefek to develop moral beingsj^Ah. purposes and' loyal ties* which 

are valuable to the .individual and society. , ' ; 

*■ 

If these educational goals, or ones .?ike them, are to be realized. 
It will be necessary for the schools to: 

L provide opportunities for every child to g^w-, learn, and live 

creatively, an'd ' * ; . * 

1. redesign education to achieve individualized, hujnanized, child-^ 

centered learning (1970 White House. Conference Report). 

c . ■ 

The order Is a t^lg one, but St can be filled, not by one person, 

or two, or three, but J>y an educational team whose members have ' 

diversified backgrounds ancl^skills which complement each other. It 

Is as a member of the team, composed of parents, teacher$« educational 

specialists, adminl^tratorsr^nd school .board members, that the 

elementary school guidance counselor functions. ^ 

Philosophy of Eleipentary School Glii dance , 
A developmental elementary school jgui dance, program Is concerned 
with assisting the school to achieve its educational goals. It too 
r^^trives to build an etfucatlonal system that will develop moral beings' 
with purposes and loyalties which are valuable to the individual and 
society. ' ' . , ' / 

Elementary school guidance programs, recognize thfe unique nature 
of children; tbe necessity of meeting their Individual needs ; .and' the 



imporUnce of/ providing a humanized., child-centered learning climate. 

White elpmentary school guidaiye programs are committed to and support 

the teaching of academic sMHs such as^n^eading, v/riting, and arithnjetic 

they alsQ^pport the contention llhaf it is dually important for 

.children To acquire psychological understandings and self knowledge. 

The elementarry school guidance p*rogram approves of and supports 

'all educational experiences which contribute to the growth of effective 

learning. 'Effective learning may be defined as changes occurring in 

* * * 

the individual pr; the environment which fulfill human*' needs and help 

to make that^person more capable of dealing adequately with the- * 

environment. The learning process is personal and Unique to'the 

learner. What is learned, how it is learned, and the product of 

learning is affected by the learner's perceptions of self and the 

surrounding w^ld. 

The central focus of elementary school guidance programming is 
to involve the total school -community in , : buvlding whole new 
worlds for children to live in*' fFaust, 1970, p. 107). The develop- 
mental elementary schoc^l guidance counselor accepts the position that * 
desigfiing effective learning climates for children is the n\pst 
effective way to individualize; humanize; and stimul^ate meaningful, , 
purposeful, and relevant child-centered learning experiences* 

Guidance Is also a developmental continuum. It is for all 
children at every age and stage .jn their development. It views all 
children as unique in their own right/ possessing worth, dignity. 



and love* It strives to help children accomplish tasks that will^ 

lead to cognitive, effective, and psychomotor development; \Above all 

else, elementary ^chool guidance recognizes the need for children 

and adults to become critical thinkers^ to. be abl^ to communicate 

their wants and needs to others, to become skilled at prtfcessing ' 

information, and to develop the capacity of making responsible 

In- 
decisions for/ self and society. While these skills' and processes^ \ 

develop' and mature over many^ears, they continue to serv^e each of. us 

* *' 

^nd the environmeff^ at every stage in our development. Guidance" 
Is* therefore, a now process with continuous long range cumulative 
benefits to be utitized over a lifetime! * 

Rationale for Elementary School Guidance - 4 
.Reseai'ch supports the conterition Jhat.whatr happens to elementary 
school children during their early years of development will have a 
^ ma^^ked effect on their coping behavior^s in later life. * If we want 
to' provide children with opportunities to grow, learn, and live 
creatively, we must pay attention to the full ran^ of environmental 
and^ereditary factors affecting -the teaching-learning process. 

C I 

♦ Benjamin Bloom's {1956) longitudinal research on intelligence 
indicates that the environment, in addition to heredity, is a slgnif- 
icant factor In determining the educational achievement of children* 
He states that approximately 80 percent of a child's 1ritellectua> 
■ growt-h takes place during the first elghfyears of life, with the 



remd;in.1nq growth being completed by age seventeen, Since the period 
of mosiwapid^ growth takes place during a child's early years of 
development, environmental experiences during tf^se years are most 
critical and*should;not evolve by circumstance alone, ^ ^ 

The writings of Havighurst {1952 & 1953) andMaslow (1954) further 
supporH the contention that what happens pr fails to, happen to children' 
^ developmentally during/ th^ir early years will more than likely deter* 
mine life Tong attitudes toward learning and assist or deter chil^Jren 
in tfte^acquisition of skills, attainifient of goals, and evolvement 
of satisffactory attitudes toward self and society, Thus,*chfldrei1's - 
perceptions, experiences, an^ interactions with others, wheii added ^ 
together, will either contribute to the development of adequate, 
success orienl^ed individuals^ or will produce ones who will torn to 
view, themselves as failures ar^d worthless human beings. 

Knowing what we do about the*complex nature of children, a/ ^ 
school system which purports to meet the needs of children through a 

strictly academically oriented program, gearing all learning around 

> ^^^^ 

curriculum packages wh'^fch have*not changed with the times, is " 
restricting the world of ^ the child to a. less than Adequate expfer* 
iencing of self-- If the school is to contribute to the growth and 
development of children, then school persorinel must view ctiildren as 
children; they must be able tol identify 'what behaviors children need 
to develop; and they must' recognize what effects environmental 
conditions (physical an(J psychological), have on the teaching-learning 
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process* ^ 

While it is true that teachers play an impdrtant roie in develop^* 
ing healthy' competent individuals, they cannot/ do'the job alone, van 
Hoose (1975) cites severa) limitations which /he beliejfes render tea<^hers 
ineffective with some aspects of child deve^opmenlf;' He states that 
such factor's as traditional concern .with acadtmit learning, school 
policies, and closeness to institutional/ goals and standards may limit' 
teacher effectiveness in aiding children with personal developmental 
concerns/ Furtftfermore, Van Hoose (1975) indicates that most'teachers" 
are not trained mental health specialists, are unaware of the personal 
"heeds of thildren, and approach ij/struction as a cognitive process 
giving \imited recognftipn-to personal learning that is so important 
in developing healthy persohaliti^s. ■ ■ ■ j \ 

: ' An elementary sphool guidance program^is designed to'assist the 
school community tn addressing the full ran^p of variables affecting 
^he teaching-learning process; from meeting children's needs to 
creating new growth producing learning environments for them. The 
elementary school guidance counselor. h^s' knowledge and understanding 
in such areas as child growth and development, human learning, 
group dynamics, ^nd self concept development, and*has the nece^sa" 
$kills and expertise ^:o assist^i^^pchers, administrators, and edi/ca- 
tional specialists in managing the broad range af the teaching-learjiigg 
spectrum. The guidance "counselor may also be of aasistapce to ^ 
schoot personneT in coordinating team planning efforts which utilize 



1, ^ 



j: 



the capabilities and strengths of other school specialists and community 

resource people in tackling ttiose situations which call for their* 

collective participation, " , ^ 

' WitfJ all that has been said ^bout the importance and complexities 

associated with providing the right kind of education for children, is 

it any wonder that the ever expanding resear^,*educational technology, 

Increasing body of knowledge aboiit human growth and development^ and * 

neii^'teaching approaches have f^r ^urpassjed the_capad of any one 

educational generalist to keep abreast of all that is new pertaining 

to the teaching-learning process. The day of the educational generalist 

is a thing of the past, We have moved into an age of specialization* 

Elementary school guidance, as a specialized field in education, ha^ 

* * 

a place^ in today's 'schools and will remain there for as long as it 
contributes to providing quality edacation for all childreh; 

. ■ ■ ' ( \ 

The Elementary School Coanselor and the Educative Prbcess 

"The central function of eldiientary school guidance is to enhance 

and to improve the learning environment of the school so that each pupil 

in the elementary school has an opportunity to learn' to the best of his * 

capacity" (Hunson, 1970, p*'38). An effective elementary school gui((anj:e 

pin)grdni seeks. to create learning envirjonments infhich encourage children 
y 

to understand themsfelves, to d/velop satisfying peer refationshijSs,* 
ito accept perlonfl" res their own Behavior, to understand 

7 ■ * 



the world of\^rtraiid education, to make decisions, '^nd to develop 
sound values^alifShhlgh ideals. ^ ^ 

In helping to create effective learning enylronlnents, one;rp1e of 
the el^nientary school guidance counselor is to Identify school practices 
and obstacles wh1ch*inhib1t the freedom to learn and devise ways of- 
removing them. This person acts as a catalyst In helping teachers . 
critically evaluate the learning process. Teachers, for exarapl4, " ' 
*are encouraged to deemphasize memorization In their teaching pr^ictlce 
i/i.Ji.eu of discovery ;_to wve away from educational methods that, ^ 
promote conformity and help children understand and treasure thetr 
differences and cultivate their talents; and to promote an educational-, 
system wh1c)i assists children in learning what they n^ed to learn ^ 
when th^ need to learn It. r " . ' 

McCuUy (1965) states that one of the c6unselor*s Inost Important 
functions . . \t to intervene In. the lives of students and to *% 
Intervene In the learning envlrorunept of the school toward the end of*. '/ 
enabling students to learn through experience the meaning of freedom , 
and responsibility sa that tjiey can become free and responsible/ ' 
persons*' (p» '*69). In order to accomplish those ends** "The coi^nselor,, 
who becomes an effective functionary, In the educative process Invests 
more time In aiding human development than 1n the tedium of record 
' keeping, testing, and adjustlVe guidance" (Van Hoose. 1975, p. 30). 
\ The child's classroom Is as expansive or narrow as the environ- 



~ment which ls utllize^~in tne teaChlTig^l"effrrrfiTg~process":^hat 

8 
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olasyroom* if it is'to meet.children's needs* must cultivate their 
independence* irKlividuality* 'freedom; spontaneity* and originality 
(W,tiite House -Conference Report* 1970). ^ ' 



2 ' 



■ CHAPTER II 

. > • THEvINSTITUtlON TAKES A SELF^£XAMI,NATlbN ' - 

. f ^ ' ■ . ■ . *" ■ • "■ ■ 

' . Determiliing the puT^pose and need for an 'elementary schpol guidance 
prografn should precede the organization of, £)ne- general pui;pase, - * 



.objectives, and goals of a devefopmen^l guidance program cafi be examined 
by going fo the literayjr|^,>-«nsu1tin§ with*coimse'lor educators having 
expepttseon thfs area, aid, by talking to School district, persjinel ' 
who ar6 involved in el emafitary school guidance programming^.' However, 
determining the need forjan eljemerttary schqcJl guidance i^ogram^ is best 
accomplished through an nnstitutional ^elf examination* ^ 



Ptirpoge-of the Examination 

^ ' ^ - / ^ ■ ' ^ . * ' ' / ^ . ■ 

The purpose of the school^s stii^y^can be^ divided into -four sepawte 

/ ^ ^ ■ ' ' ' ' ' ; 

pKsrses:/ t ^ , ^ ^ ' - » 

1* Idenjfeify the priority educational';guidance ^oals of^the school* 

2* Rank the educational-guid^ncegoals in order of their importance. 

3* iDetermine how effective current educational programs areon - 
meeting* those ^oals, ' . - ^ 



4.. 



Develop program ^compfetency basfed otj^dtivefS and ^tivi ties to meet 
the priority, ^ranked goals* ' * .,1 * v r 



I Hill and Luckey^J96^) state that without , agreed upon goa]$^, 
evidence of their attainment, and critical* assetement of program 



f. the 

-poss4 We to - pldo-afld-(Jpepate-an-educaUonaI-piajgireunj«(j 



strrengths" and weaknesses, without all -^i^rei.ot these components, it is 



■ ( 



^. ' Tfie Climate is Right for the Study 

Before a' school' plunges into^any kind'of chahge, it must first 
come tq recogniz^ *tha£ a ri^ecJ for cWige-fix'ists, .Ideally that recog- 
nition should come from those who comprise the school. However, the 
need i$ often ^recognized first by the administrator because of thfe 
Vantage point which the position offers. The single upst important 
responsibility, of the administrator is toxreate and maintain in 
effective system. The effectiveness of .a school is measured by its 
ability to identify. and meet-the everchanging heeds of children. A 

school which subscribes to this posture will always be in a continual 

J- ► * 

'state of 'purposeful change and growth. The administrator's role is 
to ehcourage teachers, parents, school board members, students, and 
concernfed citizens- to come forth .with their own observations and 
su^gesrfions in. helping to promote an effective system. 

In^ essence then, three conciitions should be present in preparing 
for the, self study: - . , * * ' 

^ Condition 1 : The school conmunity must first recognize that a 
need for chaiige exists. A concern. exists which suggests that the ■ 
school's effectiveness is not what it could.be in meeting the needs 
of it? children. - 

Condition 2 : There i^'^aiT'exftinessed commitment on the part of an 
identified nucleus of school/community personnel to involve themselves In 
a preliminary study for the purpose of determining the n^ed for change. 

Condition 3 > The administration Is totally committey 'to and Is 

11 
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ready bo provide'support in the^self examination, ^ ' 

' 'Administrative support can ,be demonstrated by: \ . . 

L V^^viding necessary work release tirtie to conduct the sttjdy* 

1\ providing financial support to bring irN:onsultants, pucchdse ' 
^ material?, and employ 'staff. , ' • . ^ ^ 

encouraging iarid making it possible for school vis^itations , 
ajid travel, where necessary, Tn securing needed information 
. that will be of use to the committee conducting the study, 

4- , having administrators actively participate in the eyaluatiori process 



Formation of the Guidance Implementation Cormiittee 
^ Elementary school guidance is a program designed to touch the lives 
of many people. How these people respond to what they see, hear, and feel 
will have ar direct effect 6n program support and subsequent survival . 
iConsequently, if guidance programs are to be strong, then strong effective 
leadership is reqi^ired. Because of the complexities associated with develop- 
ing a comprehensive developmental guidance program, diversification in 
leadership is required, A guidance^mplementation committee (GIC) can, 
^provide the strength, si^port, ^nd long range planning efforts necessary 
to basic guidance program developmentA 

% 

Committee Composition * . 

The membership of this committed must reflect the population ihat 
will be affected or benefited b^ the change. Consequently, teacher^ 
representing the primary and intermediate grade levels should be,membej!s^ 
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Likewise, srcfiool board tnembers, administrators, parents, speciaf instruc- 
tional (Personnel, and pupil personnel services should also be represented. 
The group probably sji9uld not exceed twelve (12) members for it to be 
manageable. 

SeTection Process 

Membership may be obtained through induction or sel§tted from a podl 
oT volunteers by ah ad hoc interim selection committee. Too often the 
induction process is used when it would-be more advisable to select 
volunteers who are interested in elementary school guidance and who have 
^nd are willing to give the time to committee work. Once the committee 
has been identified, it may elect its own chairperson. 

Committee Responsibilities - ' ^ 

Prior to the actual organization of the committee, a guidance 
counselor, supervisor of guidance services,] school principal, or someone 

4 ^ 

close to the project should explalnjthe function of the cbmmittee to the* 
volunte^s. The GIC should also be presented with an estitpated time 
table and outline of events to be accomplished. 

Phase I: Identifying Priority Educational/Guidance Goals 

\ y 

The first task of the guidance implementation contnlttee (GIC) is to 
identify the priorUy educational-guidance goals of the school - There is 
mvch ove rla^'bet^y ^een guidance and education in that both seek to deVelup 
moral beings with purposes and loyalties which are valuable to the 

13 ' ' ^ * 
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individual and society. This goaV demands a degree of, sensitivity to the ' 
individual needs ol-^oung people* 'While there is oVer.lap between these ■ 

two for^ces, there are- differences with each providing an important sourcls '.' 

' ' ' ' ^ : ' ■* 

of info rmation, ' "Guidance focuses especially lipbn the individual as a 

._ . — ___ ^ — . 

self, his self understanding and his understanding of Others in relation' 

to himself. Edutition focuses especially ii4)on the individual as a member . 

of a democratic society, his understandings of society, its history, v 

traditions, ^ijd concepts, and (less centrally) his relationship to that 

society*' (Nelson, 1972, p, 7)* ' Hill (1965), in making a disti ncti on between 

guidance and education states: 

If we se^k, then, to distinguish between the teaching and . - 
guidance function in schools wej:an make this distinction 
bjptween ''teaching*' for that which society insists chiljiren 
learns and **guiding" for decision-making in areas in which 
^society leaves the individual relatively free , * , (p* 7)* 

- A distinction between guidance and education has been made since the 
focus of tRe task being discussed here is for the school to identify those 
guidance oriented goa]^ in the educational program which are thought to 
be most significant by the educational conmunity* The goals seliected , ^ i 

are ones that the school community feels strongly about and want Included ^ 

. ^ / ^ < * ^ ' ' 

in the school's educational program* 

Becoming /antiliar with Guidance Goals , ^ 

The guidance literUure . One way of identifying guidance. goals is ^; 

consult the guidance literature. Textbooks, 'journal articles, and mono^M§h 

' ► 1 . 

which focus on guidance goals and philosophy provide the reader with an 
understanding of elementary school gu1darica''in relationship to the neetts of " 
children (Appendix A). ; 

14 , ^ r- 



The school philosophy . *In addition to examining the literature, . 
^the GflC should also study the educational philosophy of the school". 
What arff\J:he general laws or principles which the school subscribes to" 
educationally? How did the philosophy evolve? Is it being subscribed^ 
to tn practice? After carefully stuclying the schooVs philosophy, 
write, dpwn the guidance. goals Vhich the philosophy suggests* 

* '* * 

State and national educational guidance goals . The GIC might 
also give consideration to those educational/guidance goal statenents 
which have evolved from elther state or national task force committee 
studies on the needs of children* the. 1970 White House Conference 
Re'port on Children, the 1974 ASCA Role Statement on Elementary School 
Guidance, and the Pennsylvania Department of .Education's Ten (10) 
yucational Quality Assessment Goals are documents worth considering. 

Goal suggestions from the comffilttee . The guidance, implementation 
committee should consider the needs of,^11dren and. the community and 
compile a*11st of guidance goals that it also, deems important for the 
program* - 

" Forming the Guidance Goals List 
Once the committee h^ undertaken a thorough study of potential 
guidance goal5» members of the committee* Jkjd^pendent of each other* 
should con|)ilfi a list of twenty (20) guidance goals Worthy of attainment. 

15 ^ ■ ' ^- 



A tomposite list of goals can then be developed from the individual 
lists,- being careful to eliminate duplicate or similarly stated goal 
statements*. Through group consensus, the top twenty (20) goal state- 
inents can be retained for further study in determining their priority. 

Exanyles of Guidance Goal Statements ^'"^ 

The fpllowing jgoal statements are representative of ones to be 

found in many elementary school guidance programs throughout the 

UniiSed States'? While these guidance goals address the needs of 

children, the elementary guidance counselor must alsp work directly ^ - 

with parents and teachers in -meeting some lof their individual needs* 

♦ 

This will permit th^ to wor*k^'more effectively with childti^n. 

1* Help children develop thinking,' decision-making^, communication, 
. and, related coping skills* * * % 

2* Provide child-related experiences fn goal setting, risk taking, 
^c^oice making, and life planning* ^ 

3* Help children develop an understanding and utilization of self. 

4, iTelp* children develofJ healthy, positive , self concepts* 

5. Help children better understand and more fully appreciate liuman 
differences^* * 

Help children develop sound values, ethical and mbral behavior, 
and display a sense of responsibility* 

7. Help children develop socially and tp mature in their relation- 
ships W7th others / 

8. Heip children develop pride in their work ag'Jl'a feeling of self 
wortti. . ^ ' 

?. *' Help children more fully appreciate and understand the values of 
a work Oriented society, . ^ 



r 
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* 10* Help children understand and practice skills in family living. 

11. Help children explore and more fully develop their use of leisure 
time, ' 

12. Help children develop an awareness of the skills ^ind practices 
associated with specific fields of work. 

Phase fl: Ranking the Educational/Guidance GSals 
In Phase II, the members of the GIC are asked to rank order the 
goal statements arrived at in Phase I according to their educational - 
priority. Prior to the actual ranking, each member of the committee 
should be given a list of the goal statements to study, Members 
should be encouraged to discuss the goal statements with the community 
sub-rgrotips they represent. Approximately two weeks after the goal 
Statement rank or*der sheets have been received, a meeting of the, GIC 
should be called for the purpose of conducting the independent 
J. ranking procedure, Upon completion of the independent rankings, the 
. .GIC, working as a group* should strlve'^for mathematical group con- 
census, thereby arriving at bnellst of goal statements ordered from 




most important to least important. The actual ranking procedure can 
be accomplished by first listing in view, for all to see, the twehty 
(20) goals to be considered. Each member of the GIC then places 
his/her i^ank next to each goal with the point values ranging from 

twenty (20), one being the mostJmportant and twenty being 
the least important. The assigned values of each goal statement can 
then be added and divided by the number. of GIC members in order to 

. ; ♦ 17 ■ . . 



obtain the- proper ranking. Goal statements receiving a wide range in 
assigned point values should be discusised by the GIC in the hopes of 
clarifying the reason(s) for the wide variance. For the GIC ywt * 
wishes to take score variations into account in establishing a more 
accurate ranking, the estimated population variance formula may be 
used,' , , ' ' 

Keeping the SchooT/Community Informed 

Once the ranking procedure has been dbmpleted, a letter should be 

\ 

m^iiled to each of the conrniunity-'gpoups being represented by the GIC. 
The Ifettei^ should reiterate the purpose for determining the guidance 
-goal statements, how the goal statements were selected, the procedure 
u^ed for ranking the goal statements, ^d the results of the ranking,^ 
indicating obtain&d point values aftd placement of each goal on the 
list. As the communication is received, opportunities for fuHher 
input and clarification from school/community groups should be enter- 
tained by the ^omtiittee. ^'^ ^ 

Conducting the Needs Assessment Evaluation 
In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the current educational 
program in meeting the guidance oriented goal statemapts, a needs ' 
assessment program is required. The functioa of the'needs assessment 
is to evaluate current levels of chil<l performance in achieving the 
^stated goals as compared with desired levels of performance determined 
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by the school. The needs assessment stucly is also desigt^d to call 

L / 

attention to areas of chi?d need for which no goal statements may 

^ , ' ■ ; 

exist. If this happens and the need areas are thought to be critical, 
then*a reprioritiziVig of the goals may become necessary. 'Howeyer, by 
first defining the desired goals, as done in Phase I, children's needs 
become more readily apparent. 

The data received from the nfeeds assessment will provide support 
^for the continuation of successful programs and ample^ feedback for ' 
the endorsement of change in programs which are less, than adequate. 

.In conducting a needs assessment program, parents^ community 
groups, teachers, administrators, school board members, and children 
.ifiust be Involved in dete|TiriiiiTig wha^ the guidance needs of .the system 
*are and the degree to whiich they are being satisfied. 



F(jcus of the Needs Asses!sment 



The central theme Jf education and guidance is learning. "Learning 
is a change in the Individual and his environment, which fills a need 
and nmkes Kim more capable of dealing adequately with his\nvironment" 
(Burton, 1962, p. 13). |The effectiveness of an educational program ^ 

is, therefore, a measure of its ability] to foster meaningfiil learning 

! ^ ^ I ' \ 

experiences which enabrt^eople to becoriig all>that they are capable 

of being. Learning is a process by which ^Idren and adults bettave 



in ways which will satisfy their most immediate^eeds. The 
are purposeful and are designed to either main 



r behaviors^ 
equilibrium 
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and/or enhance their Hfe status. Since lesrrriirig is the all encdm- . 
passing process through which needs are met, it should 6e the central - 
focus of the neads assessm^t. What Is learned, how It is learned, 
and the importance attributed to what is learned is affected by three 
distinct, but Interrelated aspects of the learning process. The focus 
of the needs assessment sfioulcj, therefore, be threefold: to evaluate 
the needs of children In relationship to the leai^nlng processyto , 
assess the curriculum ^nd its ab*11ity to meet those needs; and to make 
a thorough study of the environment in which the learning process 
takes 'place. ^ ^ ' 



Evaluating the needs of children . The lefrmer is first and fore- 
most a child with organic^ social, and ego rieeds. Needs may be described 
as being both developmental and situational in their origin accorditj^ 
to ^eddeshelmer (1975). Develoemental needs imply that the human^*, 
otganism grows and develops ii\ sequentially- ordered stages. ' With^^ach 
stage in development are specific Identifiable needs that mus^^be^ 
sufficiently met to guarantee passage to the next stage of life// In / 
addition to the generally predictive nature of development 'are 'the 
not so predictable variations wh1ch;do exist in the growth and develflfo- 
ment of children. The individual variant needs of children J^nay be 
described as situational and are attributed to the dlfffirerlces w(/ich 
exist In the socUl environmental, and hereditary back^jroilnds/of 

I 

each child. 
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The educationaVguidance experiences which the school provides 
must be 'in tune with the child's needs. eonsequently,\1fhe assessment 
process must take the needs of children into consideration in order to 
provide purposeful / nfseaningful , and relevant learning experiences. 

Evaluating the curriculum and the behaviors^o .be learned . ' The 
behaviors learned by children evolve naturally. They are learned in 

/ 

response -to satisfying their developmental and situational needs, 

school that is not in tune with those needs more.ttisin likely has 

developed a curriculum which may run counter to those needs and 

indeed, may create more needs instead of satisfying those that already 

exist. What is to be .learned and the patterning and sequencing of the 

learning experience must, therefore, be tailored to the maturational 

development of chi^dren^ In assessing the behaviors to^e learne^, 

the school should be most concerned w^th the adequacy of the existing 

program to meet the needs of the children. However^- knowing the needs, 

of children is not ^nough. School personnel must be knowledgeable of 

the learning process and its relationship to child development in 

designing an effective curriculum that will meet child needs. 

Hill and'luckey (1969) su99est that in eva^uati^9^t^le behaviors 

to be learned (the current educational program) the following questions 

should be asked: *■ . 

1. Does our educational' program reach the child in' a 
way develtipmentally attuned to his process of 
growing up? ' - ^ 
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2. Is the educational program Integratively adopted 
J to the c(^plexit1es of his growing organism and Its 
needs? ^ 

3.. Is our educational program relevantly adjusted to 
his realities of life and his perceptions of life? 

4. Is what ^s- being done in this school adequate? (p, 8) 

An assessment of the learning environnient .* Learning tatei place 
in the context of a social system as complex as any founif in society. 
The physical and psychological environments of the schooPand school/- 
community do affeft the learning process. Teachers, parents, children, 
administrators, educational specialists, and concerned members of 
the cofiimunity need to be given ample opportunity to shair? their 
feelings and express their needs, desires, fears, and wishes as they 
relate to educational programming in the school. It is possible to 
^have accurately assessed the needs of children and to have arrived ^t 
a program with stated goals,, objectives, and activities designed to 
meet those needs, only to fail because crucial factors or elements 
within the school/community were not taken into account in the final 
planning stage prior to implementation, 

f 

Designing Needs Assessment Instruments 
..^n evaluating the rieeds of children, the GIC should categorize 
the selected'goal statements into five dimensions of development 
which follow: V . . 
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1* Cognitive Development Goals : skills (thinking, deci^ion- 
tnaWng, communication) 

2. Self Development Goals : affective learning, valfljes, self 
understartding, self assessment, self utilization 

3* Social Development Goals T workihg in groups, peer 
relationships, understanding others^ — - 

4* Career Development Goals : world'bf work, family life, / 
leisure, etc/ ~* 

5. Physical Development Goals : physical maturation, heredity, 
and related factors affecting the learning process 

The needs assessment instruments are to be developed "from the 

goal priority list since these goals represent in practice the dgsired 

behavioral COTipetencies to be achieved by thei^ildren* Teachers, 

Gounseloiffs, administrators, and parents will need tO' note specific 

tasks that children should be able ^to perform pr demonstrate at 

various levels of development* The degree to which, the children are 

able or unable to demonstrate or perform the tasks will be indicative 

of Ihe need.«i;^ch still exists in the five/deveTopmental areas being 

eva 1 ua ted^ ^ 

* .Consulting works by Ilg and Ames (1964), Hurlock (1968), 

Gessell (1946 & 1956), Havighurst (1952 & 1953). Frostig (1966),^ 

McCandUjs (196J), Ertekson (1963), and Piaget {i9jS9) as weH as 

others .who have written exten;sively on various aspects of chtTd 

J* 

growth and development will provide the reader with assistance in 
determining expected levels of behavioral competence in the areas to\ 
be studied. r * ' 
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Evaluation, instruments used by other ^chocfl districts, and 
commercially prepared measurement devices* s6rve''as usei^ul guides in 
the actual construction of survej^ items. Where possible, it is also 
helpful to consult with guidance counselors, child- growth and develop- 
luent experts, and individuals with statistical knowledge in determinin 
the most effective evaluation devices' and procedures^ to oe used. 

In addition to devj^ing its own instruments, the' school can also 
make use af existing cumulative folder data like physical examination 
reports (nurse's office); teache^r obser^vation reports',. anecdotal ^ " 
records, samples of student work, pupil diaries, standardized test 
results, previous academic records, home visits, parent conferences, , 
sociometric data, and case studies in detepiining th^. degree to which 
child needs iire being satisfied in th&-<*1^ve developmental areas* 

As* the developmental needs of the' children become .evident, the 
GIC must- then examine the curriculum in terms of what' is being taught, 
how it is being taught, ^and the purpose being served by various 
curricular offerings and requirements. 

The last phase of tlje evalgatlon required thV GIC to examine the 

conditions of learning irkthe school* What is the physical and^psycho 

"^ogfcaL atmosphere of the school? Is it conduc4ve to learning? The 

physical atmospheVe can be easily .observed- The GIC should pay 

particular attention to the quality of lighting, proper climatic 

♦ 

controls, adequate space, room arrangement, noise level, e^nd^otfier 
factors which can contriliute to or detract from an -otherwise 
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stimulating educational environment. An assessment of the psychological 
environment can be determined by conferring with those individuals who 
are a par^f that environment /""^ow children, teachers, administrators, 
board members, and 'parents feel about themselves, and each other will 
have a direct effect on the school climate. The needs, concerns, fears, 
and wants of each of these groups must be heard and treated fairly and 
with respect. Teacher /Jissatisfaction overworking conditions, parental 
misunderstanding about school policies and regulates, and community 
"'dissent over school taxes are examples of school/community unrest which 
can disrupt the psychological learning climate of tjhe school- Ignoring 
these factors, will not make them, go away. However, workable solutions 
can be achieved through the cooperative" underst,anding and planning of 
those involved. ' ^ ^ . 

Phase III: Rating the Effectiveness of Current School Programs 
Using data obtained from the needs assessment evaluation,^, 
teachers, parents, administrators, and board members will have^^Ssriil 
opportunity to rate the effectiveness^ of school programs in satisfying 
the guidance goal priorities established by the school/coninunity as 
being icentral to the eiUlcational process* The number of individuals 
from each sub-group t-o participate in the survey and the manner in 
which they are to be selected are concerns of the GIC. The important 
^ thing to remember ts that each community suSrgroup represented by the 
GIC takes part in th% survey and that a representative sample of 
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participartts is obtained, 
Use of tpe Rating Instrument 

7 ^ \ . . . 

One scale that may be used in the rating process has been r 
develO()'ed by Dr. Keith Rose and Associates at California State 
Univet/sity* Chico* California, fartiqipants are given a descriptive/ 
gfaphfic rating instrument containing the randomly ordered goal state* 
TFients. An example of a goal statement and the scale to be used 

-foUows : . 

t * 

CHILDREN UNDERSTAND AND^PRACTIGE' SKILLS IN FAMILY LIVING 

XTREMELY / ' /FAIR» BUT MORE / /TOO MUCH fS SCORE 

POOR / POOR /NEEDS TO BE DONE /bEAVE AS IS /BEING DONE / / 
'1 2 3 /4 5 6 / 7 8 9 710 11 12. /13 14 15 

Each participant reads the preceding goal statement and then 

is asked: " ^ 

Cemmunity members , ^ 

"In my opinion* how we.U are current 
parents* board members* progrdms meeting this goal?" 

community representatives 

School Personnel or - 

teachers* a(iiiinistrator^* , . "How well are my school 's».currept 
spiecial service personnel ' programs meeting this goal?" 

The participants then circle the appropriate number "on the scale 

which most clearly registers their feelings regarding the degree to 

which school programs satisfy attainment of the goal in question. A 

description of the scale, labels Is located in Appendix 6, 
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Upon coppletior\ of the survey, the scores for each goal are to 
averaged so that separate mean scores for every goal statement are 
obtained'for each of the various community/school sub-groups represented. 
Once the scaring has been completed, the goal, statements can be arranged 
in sequence according to the needs as perceived by the sub-groups. 
Goals with mean scores of six (6) or below have the greatest need for 
attention, while goals with mean scores in the tej^' (10) to twelve (12) 
range are thought to be adequately met and, therefore, would not 
necessarily require eydditional emphasis, ^ , / . 



Analyzing the Results ^ ^^^-.^ ^ 

Analysis of the results, will point to some very interesting . : 

findings. which will enabVe the GIC to more clearly /^Tiew how the- 

♦ * i 

various school/community sub-groups perceive the effectiveness of 
school programs in meeting the needs of children. One of the fir^t 
ttjiogs to* be done >s to set up a table for studying the resolt^ of 
the survey, * In the first column to the left, 'place the Phase II 
goal priority ranking of tthe gujd^nce goal statements* Rerrember 
these goal statements were^ arranged in sequence from most Important 



to least important in accordance* with their worthiness of attainment 
as perceived by the GIC. In succeeding column^ to th^e right, list^he 
goal nee<J priority rankings of the various sub-groups represented 
(parents', teachers, administrators, school board members, etc], In 
the goal need ' priori ty ran k i ngs ^the same goals aVe seqUfenced by thejr 
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degree of attainment as perceived by the schooVcomnunlty groups, The 

goals most satis#ie^ (highest mean scores) will come first followed by 

those which are thought to have rtlet the lower levels of success (lowest 

** * * 

mean scoVes)t 

' , In studying the table, compare the go^l need rankinjts of each of 
the sub-groups, , Take note of the similarities and differences^ in the 
rankings. It is conceivable that .the various sub-groups will not be' 
in total agi^eement as to which goals are being adequately met by , ^ ' 
existing programs and which ones are not. It isjmportant for the 
GIC to determine* to the-degree po^ible* plausible explanations for - 

the differences in ranking among the various groups. Differences in 

. ) . ■ ^ ' ' * ■ 

values among the^groups* a lack of knowledge about school programs*^ 

and faulty evaluation procedures are ^ust a few of the many reasons . 

ft ^ ' * ' 

which coUld .explain the discrepancies* Wide differences in ranjcing 

should be discussed. This communication process is important because 

it brings the school/community togej:hei^, it can be an infonnative \ 

learning experience, and it can §lso stimulate more effective way^of 

keeping members of the school/communffy^formed and involved In the 

learning process* As groups , discuss their rankings and become 

informed about; rankings of othyrg, a greater uoderstanding and a 

ii]^gher degree of group consensus inay^ develop among the various 

school /conmunity sub-group^ regarding tKeIn perceptions of school . 

programs and the ability of those programs to meet desired guidance 

goals* »^ 
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Elementary School Guidance Program Priorities 
The guidance program ^oals to receive the most attention should be- 
.those which are considered most important for children to achieve and 
yet have the greatest need for attention as determined by the school's 
needs assesimedt and program effectiveness evaluations^ Guidance*.goals 
are thus identified as being fof high or low priority with different ' 
levels af need ranging from high need to low^need* Guidance go5tli of 
high priority arid high need should thu^ receive more attention and time 
than gpals of moderate pViority and low need. In fact, there may be 
guidance goals for which too much .is being done, suggesting a.reallocd- 
tion of time; a redistribution of budget needs, a redirection in 
program planning, and a more effective use of staff'skills arnd expertise 
in serving goal^s of greater tieed. ^ - ^ . 



Pha'se IV: Developing Program Competency Based Objectives 
Oncie the school has identified the guidance goals to be given 
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priority, it |^ important that th^em^l^of %he school/community . 4& 

are in agreement that the selected goal statements clearly reflect 
the needs of the children, that they support the educational and 
guidance philosophies of the school, and that th^ reflect the unique 
characteristics of the community. ^ ^ 

The guidance goaT sfatentents shpuld then be classified under the ■ 
-five dimensions of guidance as listed in Chapter Two. The guidance ' ^ 
goals, under each dimension, should be operationally defined and 
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accompanied with behavioral xsbjectives to be met in^ satisfactorily - 
accompllshi^ig the fjntent of each goal. Strategies for the implementation^ 
of e^ach objective should also be clearly stated: Strsttegies represent 
the actual procedures* steps, tas^ activities, and school personnel 
to be utilised in accomplishing each behavioral objective.* * , 

.The final phase of program development requires the identification 
of assessment procedure^ to be used in evaluating the degree of 



movement toward established goals. ^ Other variables to be considered 



untapped cormunity/school resources- Phase IV is discussedfin more 




detail in Chapter IV- 



/ 



L 
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CHAPTERIir 

PLANNING FOR AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Planning for an elementary school guidance program should begin 

six months to a year prior to hiring an elementary counselor. ^ During 

the planning period^ the guidance implementation committee (GIC) has 

many i^kkkrto perform. The first step Is to conduct an examination 

'of the institution as described in Chapter II. Following the 

*■ * 
institutional self study* the committee must learn as much as it can 

about elementary school guidance for the purpose of determining i£s 

potential effectiveness in helping the school achieve its -goals, 

thereby meeting the n^ds of its Children (Appendix C). ■ ' , 

Learning More About Elementary School Guidance 
If an elementary school guidance program is to be effective,-^ 
then those who are expected to maRe use of the services wifl need to 
(a) understand them* (b) see a need for them, (c) desire to use them* 
(d) understand their role responsibilities in relationship to the 
services*^ and (e) be prepared to alter their existing roles and 
functions where necessary so that serv^ices can* be maximized. 
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Questions to Ask and Answer 



The foltowing 'questions are examples of ones to be asked by the 

school /community prior to beginning the data col Ifection process^. 

Questions like theseiwill help. guide .the GK in identifying and' 
\ ■ ■ 

^selectively retaining that information which will;be most useful in 



conveying -the concept, of e]ement|ry school guidance to school board 
members, administrators, teachers, ^^nd parents, . | 

L What is the basic philosophy of elementary s^h^l guidance? 

2. What is t!?e rationale for having guldance'and counseling 
at the, elementary school level? 

3. What are the'^objectives and goals of an elementary school 
guidance program? , \ 

J' ^ 

4. How'does elementary school guidance relate to^the guidance * 
^d counseling services n|X)Vided at the secondary level?* S 

5. How does this school's educational philosophy! goalj, and 
> objectives mesh with those tfenerally subscribed to by 

elementary school guidance programs?* 

6. What services are provided and to whom are they directed 
(parents, tea(ihers, children, administrators, board 
members)? ' ' 

7. What training and skills should an elementary school guidance 
counselor possess? 

8. Wfiat aref th6 responsibilities of teachers, support personnel, 
administrators, school board members, and parents in 
maintaining an effective elementary school guidance program? 

9. What will it cost to finance an elementary sch^l guidance 
program? 

10. What funding, factors other than salary and benefits must 
1 .j)e considered in planning and maintaining an effective 

elementary school guidance prograin? 

11. How many teachers, administrators, and children can an 

elementary school guidance counselor work with effectively 
in any one setting? 

12. What steps, in addition to the ones tjiken, should be' 
considered by the. GIC in preparing for *n elemer^tary school 
guidance program? 
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Sources of Information 

The guidance* implemenfeJtion committee can become informed about 

elementary school guidance by: 

i* visiting area elementary school guidance counselor education 
%- ^programs^ Obtain a copy of program statements and working 



papers describing the role of the guidance counselor and 
program servicesf t ' ' 

2. writing to or vijiting the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education" Ask for state prepared program statements, 
guidblines, and*^ertification reiquirements concerning the 
training and preparation of elementary school guidance 
counselors. Quittance consultants at the state T5V€ji can 
also be of assistance in program planning. They may 
recommend consultants to contact, programs to visit, or 
suggest useful riding material. . ■ ^ ' 

3* visiting school iistricts which have received state and 
professional association recognition for their excellent 
i&lementary school guidance programs . Talking with elemen- 
* ^ tary school guidance counselors, teachers, administrators, 
■ school board members, parents, and children about their 
jfj^; iprogVam can provide some valuable insights as to the 
School/community's acceptancJe and support of elementary 
scftoSl guidance, 

4. contacting na^Jonal, state, and local professional organ- 
i:^ations . The professional associ-ations have written 
statements and posititirv^.papers on elementary school guidance 
that may be of use tqi*th€r,*sthopl in the development of its 
own papers. {ASCA Role Statement on Elementary School v 
Guidance, Appendix D) ^ * 

5. reading journal articles and books on elementary school 
guidance . The Elementary School Guidance and C^qgeling ' 
journal is an excellent source. In addition, elemeitfeary 
school guidance texts to be found in Appendix A may be v 
helpful. ^ 

6. using filmstrips, films, tape recordings^ and related 
publications on elementary school guidance . See Appendix*E. 

7*, enrolling in an introductory course on elementary school 
guidance conducted by an area college or uhiVerfeity. . 
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The Pre-Orientation Program ^ 

Pre^orientation represents ^hat per;)ed of time (6 to 10 weeks) in 

the planning process, prior to thj guidance counselor's arrival, when 

the GIC shares with the school/pmnunity (teachers, administrators, • 

' school board members, support personnel, and parents) its findings 

on elementary school guidance, Th? purpose of the orientation is not 

.one of "hard sell" but merely to inform* With the support of the 

school board and administration* any one or combinations of the 

following activities mSy be utilized by the GIC to bring elementary 

school guidance, in an. interesting and informative manner, to the 

many diversified publics having an interest in this progrfim*. 

1* Hake filmstrips, pamphlets, movies, books and related 
. resources on elementary school outdance available to the 
school/community for its use^ A guidance resource center 
could be estabrt^hed as a means of housing and disseminata^ 
guidance materials to those who would wish to use them* 

2* Invite elementary school guidance counselors (ones who 
come highly recommended by school districts and/or * 
*' counselor education training programs) to talk with ^ 

administrators and school board members alx)"ut:guidance at 
the elementary school leveT i ^ 

3. Pla!>^and conduct a series of'inservice sessions with the 
faculty introducing them to the various aspects of 

: elementary school guidance" ' 

4. Make arrangements with a nearby counselor education 
department to conduct an introductory course on elementary 
school ^guidance at. the school . Inservice or coDege 
credit could be offered* 

5. Provide the^^tfme and encourage staff members to visit 
" , " Selected guidance programs throughout the state . 

^ \ / 6, Distribute copies of this monograph as a means of intro- 

>^ ^ ducing the process Involved 1n planning for and Implementing 

an elementary school guidance program * 



Comffiunication j-s a Im^May Process - 

' While pre-orientation involves the dissemination of infonoation 

and ideas to the school/community about elementary schoolguidance, 

it Vi4cewise must seek feedback from teachers, parents* administrators, 

school board members, and support service personnel regarding their 

'understancting of and^reactions to the concepts conveyed* Provide , 

plenty of time^^^^j^raise and answer questions and address concerns 

before attempting to elicit support* Commitment and support will be 

evident when: . , 

^ A. the school board, administrators, teachers, and parents 
recognize the importance of meeting children's needs -and 
feel that an effective elementally school guidance program < 
can serve to. insure those ends, thereby increasing the 
quality of education for their children. # 

2, the guidance implementation committee continues to be 
enthusiastic about its findings and heartily suppoHsJ 
elementary school guidance* knowing full well that mufh 
work still lies ahead* ^ ^ . 

3, the te,aching staff and administration conci^K with the 
philosophy, goals* and objectives of an elementary ^ 
school guidance program and recognize tjie importance' 
and necessity pf their active participation in sustain- 
ing a strong program, 

4, the board of education is willing to make the necessary 
budgetary provisions to insure ,the financiaf support for 
such a pnrogram, ^ ; ,^ 

J} 

Program Planning and Environmental Preparation ^ 
After program commitment has been established, the school must 
dec\tf^ what it wants in a program; it must environmentally prepare 
itself for that program; and it should establish guidelines to b^ 
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followed in. selecting the best person for the position. After 
addressing these tasks, the guidance Implementatiori coinnittee will 
have completed, the final stages of preparation in planning for an 
elementary school guidance prograni^ 

Preparing the Position Paper: The School and Its Prograin 

The guidance implementation committee (GIC) needs to develop a 
formal statement which reflects the position taken by the school/ 
coniijilrnty in its support of an elementary school guidance program. 
Its consent should consist of the school's guidance (Jhilosbphy, which 
in turn complements the educational philosophy jsf the school ; the 
guidance'priority goals which reflect the needs of the school and 
support its educational goals and objectiyes; .and contains a descrip- 
tion of the guidance counselor's role and services to be performed, 
*Posit1on'statefnents developed by other school districts, ideas and 
suggestions taken from guidance journals and texts, and position 
statements pr^paVed by professional organizations (ASCA Position 
Statement on Elementary School Guidance, Appendix D^), may be used as 
resource guides in preparing the document. In addition, counselor 
educators from the arfea, state department consultants, and guidance 
personnel from other scTlool districts can also play si gi^ifi cant 
roles in assisting the GIC to formalize the document in question*" 

The statement's function fs similar to that of a blueprint. ,It 
lifill serve as a l^uilding guide, a memory aide, apd will help insure 
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that little has been overlooked in preparing for^he program. The 
position statement should remain flexible at all times, be open to 
criticism, and include the thoughts of the guidance counselor once 
he/she has been hired. 

Organizing the Environment for Effectiveness . * 

"If the school guidance program is to achieve the outcomes, the 
impact, and the involverwnt sought, some attention should be given to 
org^izing for effectiveness" (Nelson, 1972, p. 344)/" Some points to 
be considered in organizing for effectiveness are the following: 
(a) the numi;>er of guidance counselors to be hired^ (b) physical 
location and size of the guidance counselor's office* (c) rfeeded 
materials and supplies,, and (d) budgetary consider^ions for program 
support. While basic di/f^rences <Jo exist from one schooVto another 
'dictating variances in the way school P^icies are handled, * there' are 
basic guidelines which any school ^should take ttttnr consideration when 
planning an elementary school q^uidance program. 



The counselor ratio . W||ile there is na predetermined magic ; 
number of counselors to stud^ts and teachers, the student/ teacher 
ratio must be managable if a ^C^r^m is to meet the needs of those 
it serves. Or. Harold L. Hunson {1970) feels that in initiating an. 
elementary school guidance program, it is unwise to expect a guidance 
specialist to worknn more than o^e school (500 to^OO pupils with 
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25 to 30 teachers)* To do so is unrealistic and to* expect that one 



, person can serve eff^ively 1n^t(>^ee or more schools is fjDol tarcjy. 

No one individual can meet the needs of 2,500 -to 3,000 youngsters, 

100 teachers, and 4 or more administrators and provide the kind t>f 

services and expect thp kind* of outcomes as, described 1n |l;Kapter I 

of this document* Agai\. to reiterate, the ratio 1s not the crucial 

factor itself. What is crucial Is that all children are able, to > 

receive the services to which th^.are entitled*- 

In response to providing services b^ond one's 4neans to do so, 

Munson (I97«0 states: • ' ' ■ 

I have encouraged s£ho6l administrators who could 
afford only a limited number of personnel to establish . 
l!lie position with reasonablis expectations and to expand 
their program to other schools, .adding personnel as such 
positions are requested and as funds are made availably. 
^ . (P^ 287} ' ^ 

In determining which' school should receive the services first, ^ 

' the administration should attempt to ascertain which, school IS'reacly 

* for the program. Which of the schools desiring the program are eager 

to participate in the necessary work involved In preparing for It? 

'The guidance office: si^e^ >Topation, furnishings, and'arrangejpent . 



gepent . 

Even though the guidance' counselor is encouraged to be vIslbT^^^hraugh- 
out the building, to sfend time in the classroom, to see children^on 
the playground, 1n the cafeteria*? and'ln the halls, it Is' Important 
that a special place be'set\^side for*th1s person to confer with 
teachers and parents and-^^ft^meet wlth^chlljclren^ Indlvf^Uy and tn / 
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groups in an atmosp^er^ of prfvacy when such times are necessary. The 
^school should give special consideration to office size, location, and 
furnishijigs when planning the guidance compTex, ' . 

L Office size and location: An optimum office, size should 
consist>of^ approximately 250 to 300 square feet. An office of these - 
dfmerrsions will provide the counselor with work space, an activity^ 
center With, room to store guidance materials, and sufficient space for 
counseling, ^ ^ v . 

The; location of the office should be in an area of the building 
that will allow W^a degree of privacy and be free from excessive 
noise. The office, therefore, should not be located near the gym, 4 
cafeteria, music room, or playrooms in. the school. The location should 
, be one that is convenient for teachers, and away from the administrative 
complex of off ices" sTince children tend. to associate proximity and 
function. If the guidance and administrative offices are located oeM 
to each, other, children and some adults might have d hard time separating, 
the roles and functions of each*/ Some children might feel uncomfort- 
able being in the guidance office for tha*t very, reason. ^ The most ideal 
location would be somewhere near the entrance of t|(e building where all 
can easily locate it. It might also be situated nAr the primarry wing 
of the building for easy access by the younger children, 

2,, ' Office furnishings and arrarigement : While What happens In 
the counseling office is faK more important than what is in It and how 
it is arranged, the following considerations, nevertheless, can help to 
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facilitate the counseling relationship and process. With respect to 
furnishings, the guidance office should have a round table large 
enougfl In size to accommodate 8 to 10 chairs for adult and child use^ 
a metal storage cabinet (play media and materials), a private telephone 
locking file cabinet, adjustable book shelves* two comfortable arm 
chairs, tape r^ecorder, carpeting, anfJ clock. The room should be 
conifortably heated ^^have adequate ventilation, and good lighting* 
Drafts should be eiliminated since many children will play on the floor* 
For those institutions operatln'g on a shoe-string budget* many of 
the furnishings can be provided. at low cost to the school if a little 
ingenuity is employed. The PTA, Goodwill Industries, the Salvation 
Anuy, and flea markets are excellent places to start looking for 
furnishings* The children* guidance. counselor* and custodial staff 
could make a table from a telephone cable spool, chairs f^m orange 
crates* tape rug remnants together to form a colorful- rug* make 
bean bag chairs, use colorful pillows to sit on* and make use of 
children's art projects for wall decorations* A small portable FM 
rad1a>cpuld be used to provide soft background music to add to that 
pleasant atmosphere** Ta make the pfflce attractive and Interesting 
from the outside, the door could be decorated and an Interesting sign 

attached introductirig the guidance counselor to the School* A contest 

*^ * 

might' even be conducted to come up with an interesting and Informative 
name for the^fflde. ' ^ ' 

^^/^ ScHools that, are being built today with' guldance-and counseling 
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in mind offer a suite of offices* A central room is designed for play 
" with ample storage for play media* Surrounding the group counseling - 
room are offices for individual conferences and a room for the stof^age 
of the school's <:iimulative record files. Plans ,for an office complex , 
may be found in Richard Nelson's (1972) text: Guidance and Counseling , W 
in^^he Elenrentary School * 

t The furnishings should be arranged in a way that comntinicates ^ ,i 
liking and affiliation to all who enterA We-guldanc^ counselor's 
accommodations should^look mpre like an afctlvity or conference room 
than an office. Whenever possible* barriers should be eliminated so 
that they do not inhibit or impede the counseling relationship- Where 
^the guidance Counselor places himself/herself in relationship to others 
in the room is as important as the arrangement of the furtiiture. 

\ • ■ ■ ■ ' 

^ ^ Office equipment and materials .. What tbe district will be able 
to purchase in the way bf equipment and materials Will depend upon the 
funds allocated for the guidance budget. What follows* therefore, 
represents tteros that guidance counselors have found usefyl in their 
progV^am activities. Aside >from office furniture which has been men- 

^ tioned* the categories are: - 

Office equipment ; Tape recorder* record player* filmstrip 
> ^ projector » overhead jiraigctor w 

Boo ks The guidance counselor shou][d maintain a 
^ ^ profess1onaV%11brary for staff and parent 

\ use (Ad a supply of cHildren*s books could 
\ be purchased'through the learning, resource 
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\ budget and maintained there for wider 

circulaTion. 

- Tests : ^ The testing program in some schools is 

funded through thQ guidance budget* The 
guidance counselor may vish to purchase 

* ' some diagnostic instruments for personal ^ 

, ^ use in the school's testing program* Whil^ 
f the testing budget m^ be guidance related, 
^ the guidance counselor should not assume 

' ' the testing program as one of his/her respon- 
sibilities. ^* 

Audio-visual Filmstrjps/slides, cassette tapes* aqd 

Materials" films are available fop rent or purchase. 

Many of these materials can help to enhance 
and widen the scope of the <;ounselor*s " 
services' sin?e these materials cajfc(>ring 
» guidance into the classroom. Teacners and ^ 
other sdpport staff can assume the responsi- 
bility for their use. 

^ Classroom The guidance counselor should stock a ^ 

Materials" : guidance materials <ei>ter. These materials 

would be purchased for inclusion into the 

* regular classroom cun^iculum. Teachers and 

coun^^elors working in a consulting capacity 
could discuss*needs, objectives, and goaJs 
of the total scldool program* The guidance 
^ < counselor should also obtain single'examilfeti 

copies of materials fo> teacher review and 
use when helpfyl. 

Play Media : Children often respond >iifl(n ^reater'ease 

-^and^feel more comfortable mi^ettings whece 
/ they are involved, ^he purcfme and use. of 
play media like puppets, design iwbes^ , ' 

* cJcayons, paints* clay, blocks* paper, black- 

- . board*.'chalk, jdoll house, play school* and * 

qther assorted toys, and miscellajieous jfames, 
, * are a must in any -gui dance program. (MQnson, 
1970, p. 289) V V 



Funding the elementary school guidance program^ If a school is, 
to begin an elementary school guidance program* it must Investigate 
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the post*factors involved". Lloyd Stgne (1970) indicates that there 

are^asically five items to be considered. * These items my be helpful 

as a guide in detenmining the total budget: 

L Salary of the counselor (Masters degrjee plus certification!). 

. 2. - Travel expenses of coufiselar^^ activitfes arid con^ 

^"X^^ ferences) . ' ^ 

3. Salary of clerical personnel {depending on the ^ize of the 
y school this item may not be necessary). 

^ 4» , Purchase and maintenance of office equipment necessary to 
fulfill the function of the guidance program.. 

5. Purchase of materials and supplies (including library spurce 
materials, group and individual test materials, films, 
/ filmstrips, etc.). ' 

The guidance counselor should* have a minimum working budget of, 
$500.00 to spend on items 4 and 5 alone each year. The first year of ^ 
the program will ,be most expensive since it wilV have to be built from 
the beginhi^ig. Funds are available for guidance and audia-yisueil 
materials Jo^ill school districts in Pennsylvania through' ESEA» Title 

The Selection Process: Finding the "Right Person ^' 

Hill (1968) states that thef ideritific^tion,,select1on, placement, 
and supervislon^f the_staff of any_edu(^tionM^ progra^ is basic: to 
the success of any program. Such is'^tbe case in staffing an elementary 
school guidance program. Where to look and what to look- for are 
primar^ considerations of the guldancie implenShtatlon'commitiee in 
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'searching for an elementary school guidance counselor* Prior to 
beginning the^actua] search effort, the committee should review its 
position statement and fn so doing^ verbally respond to the^following 
questions: ■ . 



1, ■ Why does the school- desire an elementary school guidance 
^program? 

-■ * . ' 

2. What'are the desired outcomes for this program? 

.3. Are the GIC and school/commuhlty> in essential agreement, 
as to the schooT^ needs, goals, and desired outcomes? 

4. Is everyone in essent^a^^-agreem6nt-with-the-g^danC"e^ — - — 
counselor's role description developed by the GIC? 

5. What qualifications, personal experiences, and personality^ 
characteristics does the committee deem desirable in -the peVs 
they wis+i to hire for the position? 



The ca ndidate search: jflitiere to -look,. Potential candidates for 
— y ' 

■ ihe position may be sitting right under your nose. - Many, teachers, to ^ 
improve their skills, have obtained training as el^entary school 
guidance counselors and have .remained In th^classroom* Job ^shortages, 

jiack^of ability, and accrued y^ars of service in^ the system may have 

discouraged capable people from fulfilling ambitions to become elemen- 

* ' * \ 

'w 

tary school guidance counselors,, ' " * 

' . - / 

In addition to considering qualified personnel within the system, 

names of candidates may be obtained from college and university place- 

ment offices. , Writing dir^tly to counsel or_^ucation department ; 

chairpersons requesting that the position be posted/and that qua! if fed' 
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persons contact the school directly is another way of reachi'ng, poteotial 

candidates who otherwise ^riight go uninformed about the vacancy. 

fin^l suggestion would be to advertise the position through national, 

st^te, and Tocal professional guidance association newsletters and 

\ ' ' 

placement centers. The American Personnel and" Guidance Association and 

the National Education Association provide excellent services. 

Today's joblnarket is quite plentiful with respect to qualified 

\ 

persons looking for guidance positions,- The major problem facing most 

-school-s-wil-Unot^be^Eindiiig_a^su-f-f4ctent^umbe^ 

'interview, but ix\ deciding which person is best qualified to meet the 
specific demands and needs of the school. ' 



What to look for: pre-screeni ng cirit^ria . What to look for in a 
candidate is a most difficult question at best, but nevertheless, one 
which piust >e addressed. The guidance implementations; committee (GIC) 
can reTy^n many sources of data on which to base its decision. Some 
of these are: letters of reference; application form information; 
the results of screening data {int^vlew, questionnaires, etc.); 
college jJlacement iFolder data^, and evaluation bf any working papers 
reqti^sted of the candidate (position paper on gutdance). 

Prior 'to advertising the posittori, 1t' is rec<Mt<nended that the 
GIC determihe the evaluation and selection procedure to be used. The 
committee must deqide what information is to be re7)orted and how it* 
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is to be evaluated. It is often helpful .to have rating and checklist^ 
instruments which contain the most important criteria to be evaluated,^ 
The Instruments allow for independent evaluation of candidates on .the 
same criteria, help to reduce bias, increase scorer reliabiTity among 
the cotrmittee members, and serye as memory aids in reviewing and 
comparing candidate qualities and characteristics, :r 

Advertising the position . The guidance implementation committee 
lirriT~BFTea"d7^to^dveTris^^ (a)r agrees-upan"the 

necessary qualifications desired of candidates; (b) decides what^dat^ 
is'needed for making decisions, how the data wjiU t)e collected, and 
the manner in which it will be reviewed; (c) determines what infor- 
mation about the position should be made available to the candidates; 
I 

and (d) identifies the most effective means to, disseminate information 
about, the position to prospective applicants, 

Salary, length of working contract, job benefits, role desr 
cription, jand demographic data about the school /cotrmunity are usually 
items of interest to those applying for the position. Candidate 
knowledge of this information Is as beneficial to the guldin^e — ^ 
implementation cotrmittee (GIC) as it is to the potential candidates, 
since decisions ^to apply or not to appl/ are oftien. influenced by , 
what is known about the post^tion, , - ^ 
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* GlC^preparation for the Int ervie w . The intervir.* [>rovi»ies a limited 
opportunity for the candidate and the GIC to conwunirate on a TTiore 
personal level* The GIC .should be coricerndd with ellcftifig inforir^ation 
from the calididates which reflect t+ieir thinking about elementary 
school guidance. »The^candidates should'be 4)repared to discuss their * 
philosophical positions regarcl^g the relationship 6f guidapce^to 
education, their views concerning tii^ratl6nale and goals of a giildftnce 
program at the elementary school level, the need^ of chlldren^arci the 
^e-^f— guidance- If^respon^ -to tfiose^eects^5.-and th^lr views regarding 
a developmental team approach to elementary school gulxfance* Contro- 
versial issues regarding confidentiality, testing, record keeping, 
the use of behavior modification and related counseling approachbs 
and techniques might also be discussed. 

Knowledge of the subject matter, the candidate'^ position state- 
ment on elementary school guidance, competence in oral and written 
expression,' and ea^ejn developing Interpersonal relationships repre- 
sent professional content areas to be evaluated in selecting an 
elementary school^gul dance counselor* 

t 

Candidate preparation for the Interview . The candidates have a- 
professional responsibility to themselves and to the school to be 
prepared far the interview, Indeed the GIC can learR as much about 
candidates f ronv the answers they give as frgm the questions they 'ask*^ 
The quality of^responses given, confidence and poise in the interview. 



and the ability to occasionally assume the lead in the conversation 

are traits indicative af a well prepared candidate. 

The interview is designed not only'to benefit the interviewer, 

bdt represents an opportumty for the candidates to capitalize on 

their strengths in creating the most favorable image possible. Candidates 

can be$t prepare themselves for the interview if theyt. 

L know^something about the school /community and the elaftentary 
. school guidance pKisitlon in question . Informatiofi about the 
community and position can usually be obtained from the * ^ 
school upon request.* Many schools ^<11stribute prepared 
packgj^ containing information about the school and community 
to tliose interested in receiving "Tt. An approved visitation 
^ to the school with an opportunity to talk with teachers, 

" : ^miai^tratar^; Etnd_£hildren _can also prQve helpful." 



Benefits: 



a. A request for information and/or a visit demonstrates 
initiatiViB and a genuine interest inr the position and. 
the school/community. 

b/ Some knowledge about the community and the position 
will enable* the 'candidates to talk more in terms of 
specifics rather thaft generalities When questions are 
asked. 

have prepared^ fist of questions to be ^sked about' the 
position during the interview . Questions like ^ follow- 
ing would be appropriate;" 

* ■ ^ ' t 

a- What jwill my'job ^responsibilities be (role expectations)? 

^' - ^ / . 

b- How aril"! to function in the role (crisis^; interventionist* 
developmental! St, etc*}? . ■ - ■ 

c. With how mahy schools* teachers, administrators* and 
children will I 8e workin^?^' 

d. Does, the role/enjcourage cpunselor participation in 
curriculum 'involvement* teacher inservice, parent 
jrOup work* etc? ■ > . 
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e- 'How do you fee*l about gufdance counselors functioning 
in the capacity of discipl fnarian, substitute teacher, 
attendance officer? t 

f. . How much flexibility will there'be In the position to . 
attend conferences, initiate new program^ or ideras, 
and work with teachers and admin1^st»^ators in consul- 
tatioQ versus spending the bulj<; of time working directly 
-'-twith children? 
' ^< . 

^'Quest^o^^. concerning salary, benefits, working con- 
ditlons* ahtt the program budget should be asked if 
these Items hav* not been addressed prior to the 
interview. ' 

The questions to be raised by the ca*Hdidates will vary with their 

^ _ * ^ 

personal philosophies, personalities, md need dispositions. 

Benefits: ' - " 



a. The questions Ssked deironstrate^^an understanHilig^^ 

the role. . ' 

* k 

■ ^ * ^ 

b. Having formulated the questions, the candidate should 
be prepared to answer them as well. Often times 
questions like the ones raised are asked by the 
interviewer^: * " 

c. Candidates who are prepared to ask questions ^re ' . . 
able to- take an active part in the interview as 
opposed. to being always on the defense* 

* . ^ ^ 

d. Candidates who ask questions often learn more about 

the position 'and the people with whom^they may work - - 
than those who do ntJt. 

3. develop a position papgr on elementary school guidance . The 
position paper is designed to, reflect the candidate's views 
on elementary school guidance^* The canj^a^tes are free to 
■ explore a number of issues from their personal philosophies 

regarding the nature of (han to describing^e theoretical 
* orientations or basis from which they choose to function* 
The position paper reflects the role' of the guijdance 
counselor as viewed by the candidate complete with^ job 
functions, goals, and objectives. The position paper 1s 
not to^be viewed as a rigid document, but as dn everchanging 
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.one, reflecting continuous growth in the guidance 
counselor's conception of the role. The position 
paper, as a written document^ may, or may not, be , 
shared with the interviewer/s. In either case, it 
is a valuable process in which to engage for'the 
following reasons: ^ 

Benefits : 

^a. The position paper requires thS writer to conceptualize 
* the role of the guidance counselor and to take a stand 
regarding many unsettled issues which surround the role. 

b. Writing a position paper' is a thought provoking process 
reouiring introspection, a thorough understanding of 
the literature, and a commitment of self to one's 

-va4Hje5^ — The-gtH-d^nee-eowse lor w h o' tak e s feh(> -wr^i-t4ng- 



of a position paper seriously will- face few questions 
in the interview for which a great deal of thought has 
not already been given. 

competence in written expression. 



Selecting the guidance counselor^ . .Once all the data is in, the 
guidance implementatiorr committee has 'the difficult task of deter- 
mining who will be hired. When the coranittee begins. to make its 
decisij)n, H should fir^st review the schooV^ position statement on 
elementary school guidance. The position statement consists of the 
school's guidance philosophy, guidance priority .goals, and a descrip- 
tion of the counselor's role. . The candidates with the protession^V 
qualifications, personality characteHs.tics, personal experiences, and 
conceptions of the guidance role most ih tune wijth the role expectation 
of the Tchbbl should be considered for the position. 

Usually the top three choices for the position are requested to 
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/ • . . 

return Tor a second interview, at which time they are met in small groups 
by parents, teachers, pupil personnel specialists, and children, ^ 
Following these small group interviews, if is customary for the candidates 
and their families to be accompanied by a few members of the GIC on a 
tout of the school district and community. The success of the guidance 
program is as mucK related to the guidance counselorj^ qualifications as 
this person*s adjustment into the community. Therefore, questions 
pertaining to Health care, recreation .prograins , proximity to cultural 
eveTrtrsTpclirnate , etc. "are fsrctors^o-be considered by the candidate and 
his/her family before accepting a position. 

Th e GIC makes^ts .final sele cti on based on data prov ided by the 

candidate, feedback received from the small interview groups regarding 
their: perceptions of the candidate, and the committee 's\tup5(Jient of 

'i 

the candidate's ability to provide the kind of elemeDtaijy school guidance 
program desired by the school /community? 



The induction process . The 'responsibility of the school/community 

to establish an elementary school guidance program does not stop with 

the employment of the guidance counselor. Anything that can be dpne 

by the GIC to tl^se the induction process should be done. The objectives 

of the induction process as outlified by Hill (1968) are; 

1. to help the new staff member{s) achieve a useable,^under- 
standing of the philosophy, goals, policies,, and, procedures 
of the guidance program and of the school-system of which 
this program is an integral part. ^ ~ 
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to help the new staff member{s) achieve a working under^nding 
of their own roles and functions^within the program and Ifithin 
the system. " . 



to help the ^lew staff member(s) to'become^^ better acquainted 
with the community* its people^ the school patrons* parents* 
communHy agencies* ,and, personnel; 

to begin a systematic jjrocess of becoming better and better 
acquainted with the pupils of the school, (pp, 63-64) 



r 




t 
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CHAPTER IV 
ORGANIZATION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAMS , ^ 

The central purpose of education and guidance, taken in its 
broadest context, is to ent(ance an^l facilitate meaningful Teaming 
experiences for children. Learning is defined as , . a change in 
the individual and his environment, which fills a need and makes him 
capable of dealing more adequately with his environment'* (Burtqrf, 
1962, p, 13), The guidance counselor, in working with parents* 
school personnel, and children, must therefore be concerned with 
'\ , . enhancing and Improving the ^earmnOT the scHooTTTTome ana~ 
community} so that each pup1L in the elementary school has an oppor- 
tunity to learn to the best of his capacity'* (Munson, 1970, p. 38),* 
Accomplishing, this monumental task calls for comprehensive planning 

\ 

which take^^iiato consideration the needs of children, the curriculum 

(the behaviors to be learned) and the learning environment\(the 

conditions of learning). 

The organization of an elementary school guidance program begins 

with the school's self evaluation in which plans^re established and 

carried out to accomplish the following ends (Chapter II): 

~Tr""Tdentificat1ori of "the priority educationaVgtft^dance go^Ts^ 
of the school , ' , . 

2, Ranking the educational/guidance goals in order of their 
importance to provide meaningful learning experiences for 
children. 



4. 
5. 



Conducting a school-wide* three prt>nged needs assessment 
evaluation for the purpose of ranking priority goals on 
the basis of need. The evaluation should consist of: 

a. an assessment of child needs (organic, social, and 
ego needs). 

b. an assessment of current educational programs 
(including the behaviors required of children to 
learn) designed to meet the needs of children. 

f . an assessment of the physical and psychological 
conditions (school envflrt^nment) of the schoot which 
ser^/S5-±o enhance and/or detract from the learning 
processS-^ ^ , • 

Ranking priority guidance goals iiccordtng to needs. 

Selecting guidance goals and detertnining program emphasis 
on^the basis of goal priority and need. 



^ Organization of Elementary School Guidance 

Elementary school guidance goals are most effectively met through 
guidance programs organized according to guidance services, guidance 
dimensions, guidance functions, and guidance program elements. A brief 
description of each^^^vP^the organizational components follows: 

Guidance Services 

"n 

; "Guidance services are the formalized actions taken by the/chool 
to make guidance operational and available to students" (Sher^er and 
— - -Stone; 19767 -p^ 39)T The services performed are unique iri/'ature but 
j > iiave pverlapping qualities. The services most often associated with 
el^ntary school guidance are: 
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Child study apd appraisal service . The focus of this service i>- 
to assist parents and school personnel in underStSnding children and to 
enaWe children to better understand themselves. The process of self^ 
study leads to self understanding and a more accurate assessment and 
utilization of one's assets and the ability to cope mqi^e adequately 
with one's liabilities. 

The testing service has often been considered a separate ^se^vice 
by many writers. Nowever* it is treated here as a part of the more 
comprehensive and widely conceived child study and appraisal service 
in which a va'riety of objective and subjective measures are used to 
collect and analyze data of a personal, social » educational* physical,' 



and psychological nature. \ * 

Information service . "The infof*ma.tion service is that part of 
guidance services devoted to an analysis of the cMrrent and future 
environment of the student with emphasis upon information that is ^ 
occupational* educational* and .personal-soc^aV (Norris* 1972, p. 28). 
The service is concerned with the identification*, evaluation, ■ and 
prqfrervation of Relevant information in all t|iree areas and is designed 
to assist children in making accurate, purposeful", and meaningful 
decisions regarding areas of choice which are open to them^ 

Referral -pi acement-followup service . This- services provides assis- 
tance to parents, school pers9nne1, children, and outside agencies in 
properly placing children in programs (in-school and out-of*school ) 
that will provide opportunities and experiences designed to maximize 
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theif^ chances f(>r ^ycces^n ^T^fe. ^ This service may be utilized In 



situations regarding gr^de^ level placement, school transfer, shifts 
in school groups, specia^f clasiplacement, mainstreaming* referrals 
to comtTiunitT^a^&tTCie^,^^ 



and different env 



nrK)nm^ts 



,:^^^d orientation (max*|^z^ng adjustment to new 



" The fonow-u| aspect of the" service is employed'as a means of 
providing a continuous moni^t^ring system for the purpose of measuring 
program effectiveness in contributing to the individual growth and 
development of tho^e children referred to and placed in special pro* 
grams. . % - ■ \ - 



Guidance Dimensions . * ' ^ ^ 

The dimensions of guidance represent a systernatic classification 

of guidance^goal s organized ^cor^ang 'to child development needs. The ' 

five-dimensions, although interrelated, ace listed separately .for 

program planning and management: purposes/ 

' y ■ , ♦ 

T he dimension of cognitive development . How children think and 

-1 ^ * 
learn is the focus of this dimension. The guidance counselor understar^ds 
*" - ^ - , ' 

the nature of variant and deviant learning; has studied the effects of 
the physical matur^l^ process on one's capacity to learn, ts sjcill^d 
, in the use of alternative learning .styles,- and is* prepared , to explore 
new and more promising.ways to foster thinking iji children. The ability 
to ytilize various thinking operatiorfe effectively, make decisions, 
^ and process informa'tion are examples of cognitive', abili-ties to be 
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developed in children^so that they ruiay fulfilT their needs ^nd beconTe 

capable of dealing ftore adequately with their environment. 

The dimension of phys-lcal development . Learning and physical 

(naturatioa iare very much related. Children have physical maturation ; 

needs that must/be attended tb if they are*to learn to ttie bjj^st of^ 

their capacity. Topics like. body imagery, laterality, body in space, 

visuaj and auditory perception, ptiysical coordination {hand-eye ^ ^ 

coordination^ large .and small muscle developm^t), growth changes, sex 

differences, sexual identity, role identification, and school readine^ss 

are representative of the many facets of physic^^> maturation which are 

dirfectly related to and have a profound effect^oh 'teaching/le^arning 

outcomes. Therefore, in developing a comprehensive/developmental \ 

educaTionaH" pro^r^ifi~^ physical maturation needs of children must . 
' * " . * ' 

be id^tified;' understood, and#addressed in every way possible so as to 

enhance thelr^ability to learn. "* . / 

The dimension of social development . McCandless (196?) defines ^ 

socialization as : . a learning-teaching proctess that, when ■s.uccess- 

ful, results in the human organism's tnov^'ng irom its infant ^ate of 

/ 

helplessness* but total egocentricity^ tp its ideal aduK state of*^ 
semi-conformity coupled with independent creativity^^' (p, 4Jl). ^his 
definition concerns itself with a process by which human beings becOme 

human as they learn the ways of^the cult\jre and at the sanie'fime become 

\ ^ ^ \ ♦ ^ 

Individuals in their understanding, *interpt:;jetat1on, and transformation 

of learnings iitto pe'r5onall>^nipue behavioral^ outcomes; 




. ■ • ■ a " • , 

Socia-l 'development, as^ dimensibn of guidance, \s thus concerned 
withthe da^ to day influences affecting this process. Classroom 
interaction, classroom climate, peer relationships, and teacher-pupil 
interactions sre all aspect^ of qtmp dynamics hiiving a direct bearing 
^n the socialization process. How children feel about and relate with 
their peers and teachers cannot help but be a determining factor in ^ 
influencing what is or is not learned. ■ ' 

The dimension .of self t:oncept development . * The major focus of 
this dimension i$ the child as a person. While this is also true for 
the other dimensions as well, the s^lf concept dimension, insures the 
fact that we do not lose sight oT what guidance.1s,all about", that " ^ 
bfeing to assist children in self understanding and utilization of s^Jf 
for the.WhefIt of TFTI^^l'soTrre^^ w. - / ^ ' 



^ The^counselor may be found' helping children to identify and deal 

■ * - ' ^ ^ / * 

with their feelings-, assisting them in examining their values/ and . 
. ■ listening to them talk about their fears, wfsihes, successes; and fail- 
; ■ ures. This person aids t'eachers , parents, and ■a^;|ministrators in 

understanding ho^ their own actfions influence the child'? seTf concept ' - 

and suggests ways of helping children develop positive feelings 
' tov^ard themselves and others. Children- are encouraged to search for, 

identify, and create their ovm unique identities. , ^ ^* 

The dimension of career development s . - cartee»* is .like motion, 

^ ^ a time-extended working out of self" (Teideman in. Shertzer and Stone, 

* " • <^ ■ ^ 

/ » *1976, p. 340), Children need assistance in Identifying fulfilling ^ 

■^' - . \ ' ; ' ; y -. ■ ■ * 

' ■ ' . ■ . ^ - . -58 ■ ' ■ - * ' • • . 



roles in their er^vironment* They need to" know^who they are; what 
they are; and where, they* are in relationship to their place in'the 
fariifly, school, community^ and the society-at-large. 

^ The guidance program in this .dimension focuses on^encouraging 

Children to: ^ 

* * 

1.. clarify and expand their understandings of and atti^udes^ 
■toward themselves^ their peers, and their families*, and 

» 

V 2. broaden their own life perspectives through exposure 
to and examination of the world of work, leisure, 
educational and training experiences (Ewens, Seal , and 
Dobson, 1975, p. 21). , 



^ The Guidance Functions 

The guid^ince functions of counseling , consulting ,- and coordinating 
form the cony n u r t i c'dLi uri bdse -tl^rough- tdndTr-gtehdwee- ^uns e lo pe ^^fo^qti — 



their work roles. In meeting the developmental needs of children 

(the five developmental dimensions) > the guidance counselor renders 

'Services to children, parents, and school personnel. The saccessful * 

imp^lementation of these services '(child study and appraisal, infor- / 

mation, and'referral-placement-follow-up') often hinges on t"he interpersonal 

relationships which develop and the effectiveness with which the guidance* ' 

counselor is able to.communicate with others*. The guidance counselor 

will be called upon to counsel wtth teaqfeers and children; , to consult 

with teachers i parents ^ administrators, and educational specialists; 

agd. to coordinate activities, services, and personnel in. addressing 

i - * 

scbool/community ne^s. • . * ^ ' 
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C ounsel ing^ An effective way of relating with children is through 
counseling. The counseling relationship is one that exists between ^ 
a trained counselor and one or more persons who gather for the purpose 
of bein^ helped to better understand and clarify their views of Self 
so that they can make more meaningful and informed choices in areas 
where choi^^^s^arejavailable to ther^(Stefflre and Grant/ 1972) , 

Courtse>ing is a relationship; i% is a process; it functions best 
in a warm trusting a^tmosphere; and -it serves to help peopfle ma-ke self 
accepting choices. The relationship is qne that fosters learning, 
persijnal deveilopment> ajid enhances self understanding, all of which 
wherr processed, can be translated ifito 4 rnore unified whole and more 
effective role behavior for the recipient. * * ^ ^ 

The-el^mentary-sc hool - gufdanc e c ou ns e lor^ cotms^-s with childr e n. — 

individually and in groups. The focus of the sessions may" be on 
learning to work together* fihding out what a frienrf is,- sharing 
ideas on a special topic," skill development {<lecision makitl^, thinking 
skilU, comrminication skills* etc) and exploring ;56lf through values 
cTarification^and related e#eriences, x * ^ . 

^ The^ counselor is concerned^th the normaf-variant behaviors of. 
^children an<t utiltzes th6 counseling function ^ a m^ans to foster 
self-understanding and promote self-directing behaviors. 

Consulting . The consulting function/in many ways Is siirrilar to 
counsel ing. - Consul tation. may fee viewed as a process; as a' rfelati^onship 
between ti^ parties; and is solidly based on communicatiqn and \)umn 



interaction/ The go^l of consultation / as with counseling, is to 
assist 9hi1dren in their development. 

However, diffefl^ences do e)flst^ between the two functions. A major 
difference is portrayed in th^ literature, Whi3e counseling may be 
viewed as a direct interaction between the counselor and the counseled, 
"consultation tak6s place between a counselor and an Intermediary 
(teacher, parent, educational specialist, adm|iaistrator) who has direct 

i' 

contact with the person or people to be served by the relationship. 

Consultation with teachers is usually concerned with improvement 
and/or enhancement of the teachi09'learning process. The contacts 
may involve the 'dissemination of infonnation, focus on the learning 
of desired classroom managementj techniques, or inv()lve the remediation 

'ot a learfTirrg or behavior5r"pf50T?ffr trn:he classruoio: 

"\ • 

Coordinating , Tf the guidance counselocai to manage an effective 
guidance program, it will require the coordinating ability of this 
individual to fnvolv^ the participation of many people working together 
The counselor will want to involve teachers, parents, administrators, 
as well as community reTated schot^l specialists, in identifying the 
needs of children, developing guidance goals and objectives, "estab- 
lisKing program priorities, and evaluating program effectiveness. 

Guidance Program Elements 

The program ^ements of a guidance program .represent those 
ties^ tecmiques, and procedures utilized by teachers, guidance 



activ^i 



.cognselors, and administrators to opereitionalize program objectives 
and set the guidance services in motior). , \ 

Recipients of Guidance^^Services ^ 

Children, parents, teachers, educational specialists, ackninis- ^ 
trators, school board members, and the community all may benefit from 
guidance services . * 

f . ■ 

^ Why the OrganizationaUStructure Works 
A guidance program should be organized in such a way that, it 
(a) has an impact on the school; (b) involves personnel of the school; 
(c) has clearly stated guidance outcomes/that are the center of focus; 
and' (ar"ieet:s^spfeTrl"aTmeeds of t he i>ybtem .( -Nehson-,-4972). — — — ' 
A guidance program is sure to have impact on a school, its, 
. personnel, parents, and children if the program evolves because it \ 
% is needed and thaet need can be clearly demonstrated, guidance needs . 
-'can be evaluated by (a) examining the organic, social, and ego needs 
of children; (b) assessing the'current educational program^s success , 
in meeting those needs; and (c) by examining the schooj climatic 

(nditipns (physical and psychological), which serve to enhance and/or 
detract from the learning process. 

A guidance program will be equally strong if it encourages the ' 
involvement of others. A guidance program 1^ more than ohe person, ' 
^' office space, or a set of materials. The guidance counselor must 
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or.gani2e for teacher, parent, child, adpirtistrative, and community 
involvement. In encouraging that invo1vepent,^guidance counselors must 
seek to give away th^ft^- power and expertise {Ge-latt, I97I), Power may 
be given away by letting others share In the planning, .decision making, 
and doing. People respond and learn more effectively when they are 
moti^^ted. InvoTvement .Increases motivation and learning. When this 
happer^s, the power is shifted to and»shared with others, Exp^^ise 1s ^ 
given jaway.when guidance counselors and others share their skills. 
Teaching other people your skills helps to develop a closer working 
relationship among people, heightens the impact of helping, and expands 
the coverage of services. 

The effective guidance program is also organized for, outcomes. 

What ggtT~do]Te^s"more impo rtant than what is do n fe.. I n a ddrtfonr^ 

is equally important to determine whether or not the outcomes are, worth 
achieving* " ■ 

'A final, but equally important consideration. Is that the yjidance 
program be organized to meet special needs, ^.puidanceyprogram will 
remain relevant,.^ purposeful , and meaningful it ciiirflnqes to monitor 
and reflect the needs of children, scbool personnel, and the community. 
Guidance objectives should, therefore, always remain tentative :5o that 
J they may be altered and/or new ones added in- compl iance with feedback 
received suggesting v/ays to improve program outcortle^, ; 
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How the Organizational Structure Works 
' The'gufdance counselor, in sharing power and expertise with others, 
involves t-he total school/community in selecting, develo|3ing, and 
organizing the strategies to be employed in operationalizing the elemen- 
tary school guidance program. Working within the organizational 
structure of guidance services , guidance dimensions, guidance, functions,, 
and guidance program Elements, the following stepj are employed in/ 
preparing the guidance program for action: 

1, OrganTze the guidance priority goals (Chapter II) 

* ^ .according to- the five 'guidance dimensions' of development, 

2, Select the goals that will become the focus of the 

. guidance program,' These goals will be selected on the 
basis of their importance in providing quality education 
to children and on the feasibility of the sctooI/ 
community to deliver the necessary resources in 
r~ achieving tli^^esTre^d^rogram outcomtJi>, ^ 

, 3/* State the program objectives for each guidance goal 

selected* The objectives should be^stated in terms of 
results to be achieved and arranged sequentially in 
the order they are to be accomplished, 

4, Indicate whuL guidance services and progndm eleinertts 
(activities, procedures, and techniques) are^to be ^ 
utilized in implementing each of the stated objectives. 
Be sure t6 pnbvide step-by-step detailed directions 

'fof- implementing the objectives.^ . / 

» 

5, Indicate the names of people who will be providing . ' J 
services as we]l as those receiving services in 

, achieving each of the gujdance goals, 

6, Establish an estimated time schedule for attaimnent of 
each goal , 

7/ Establish procedures for fnonitoring the proces^and t 
evaluating the worth of goal outcomes In satisfying 
program needs,. - ^ j , 



step, five of the procedure calls for additional ^objectives- Since 
ather individuals in addition to the guidance counselor will be involved 
in providing gujdance services, they too will need to know what their 
individual roles and responsibilities witl be in meeting the needs of 
those with whom they will be working. Likewise, those receiving services 
will, want to know what the expected outcomes are to be and their respective 
responsibilities in helping to achieve the desired outcomes. 

The guidance counselor, in working^with 'significant others, will 
utilize the conminication functions of counseling, consulting, and 
coordinating in conductin^the school/community's efforts to produce 
the desired services > , 




C-HAPTER V . . ' 

PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION ' ' ' 

While parents, school personnel, and children may have some 
familiarity with elementary school guidance programs, a two-phased 
orientation process should be implemented in order to maximize the 
fnost conducive working relationship possible between the schooV/ * [ 
xommuiiity and the newly hired guidance counselor, Thase I of; the 
implementation process is pri4)iarily designed to , acquaint the gitidance 
counselor with .the various publics and to prepare the school/cOTinunity 
for involvement in the guidance program. Phase II explores procedures 
and activities to insure for school /community participation in^e * 
guidance program. \ " ^ ' . ^ 



Phase I: Preparation for School/Community Involvement 

The guidance counselor and mencrbers ^f the GIC have an importan||^|^ 

role to play jn getting the total, guidance program, ofV to a good ^ ^ 

start. The Phase I objectives of the implementation process dif^ect ^ 

the guidance counselor to: ) * ^ 

* ^ * 

I.^ become totally familiar with the school.ls educational ^ 
progranj; its philosophy, goals, and oh^ctives- 




2. become acquainted on an informal '^Sasis, with children, 
parents, teachers, administrators, and school board 
members. \ * 

3. meet with the school administrator to discuss the * 
guidance counselor's role and begin making plans for 

. ' introducing the- guidance prpgram to the school/community^ 

4. introduce the elementary school guidance organizational 



structure {services, dimensions, fpnctionsv and 
-elements) to the school/comniunityA 

5. ^conduct an informal assessment of the^^s^hwKfOimnunity 
understanding of the guidance prpgram as it hits been 
present^. It is important to reemphasize ij/ Phase I 
that the school/community has a major rol|/co play 1n 
siiaping elementary school guidance, The^urpose of 
Phase I 7S f}Ot to dictate a program, but to conmunicate 
the organizational structure^*of the guidance program 
and what it means for progiram implementatioii apd ^ . i 
management. , . ^ 

Phase I should begin approximately two or three weeks ''prior to the 
beginning of school. During this time, the guidance counsj&lor can be- 
come familiar with the school's educational program, the facilities, 
and meet with the principal to discuss the guidance program. 



The School Building and its Facilities • 

The elementary school guidance counselor should become familiar- 
with, the school building and it?' facilities, A knowledge of both will 
enable this person to work more effectively with children and the 
Staff. The guidance counselor'can accomplish this task by: 

1. becoming familiar with the biiilding. Locate offices, 
classrooms, and available work space. Discover where 
the guidance office is located in relationship to other 
offices; its ease of access by children, parents, and 
teachers; and the probability of maintaining privacy 
due to location. , ^ 

2, making a survey of the books* tests, equiptnent, and 
suppl ies' maintained by the school. Note stbrage 
locations of supplies, determine^procedures to procure 
needed materials, and evalua*^ ttje suitability of 
existing program materials and supplies to^ cpntrfbCite . 
to the new guidance program. 
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3, movihg into the guidance office and preparing for Its use. 

The School .Prograro 

Learning about the school's academic pr^ogram* aaminfstrative 
policies, and basic institutional goals i-s a must if the guidance 
counselor is to become a contributing member of the school team. There 
are many things tha*t this person can-do in gaining an in-depth under- 
standing of school practices and procedures, . * 
copies ^f all policy making handbooks for personal 



1. qbtain 



r|eview. 

.2, Become familiar with the school's curriculum* its purpose, 
focus, and content. 

3. Examine'^the school's testing program. Find out what tests 
are being used and for what purposes. 

4, Become familiar nith the pupil c^cord system. What is 
4he schobrs^ policy regarding the collection, maintenance* 
use' and release of pupil record data? Does the school 
have a handbook that outlines the school's policy? 

5/ Examine tire cumulative record folders and standardised 
test score reswlts of children in the school. What Is 
the overall acnievement record of the sctfbol? Is the 
school satisfied with the students* academic progress? 

6. Request^ copy of the school's needs asses5ment-{1n?titu- 
tfonal evaluation). What are the needs of youngsters as 
viewed by the school/correnunity?.. How does the school's 
edijcational philosophy* goals » and objectives compare 
with the guidance philosophy and role description of 

the elementary school guidance counselor? 

7. Request a copy of the guidance budget. What items are 
included in the t)udget? ■ v 

V 

8. Put togetJ^ier a tentative list of needed guidance program 

^ . , . 68 
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materials. Discuss the guidance budget with the 
building principal. . ^ 

9. Make plans with the principal and the GIC to imRlement 
M , Phase I progratnming. ; 



Meeting with the.Bujlding Princ^pgl ; , 

* 

Prior to the arrival oft students and faculty* the guidance 
counselor and buil€ing principal ^should meet dBH plan the manner in 
which the guidance program will be presentee} tp children* school 
personnel, parents^ and schocrl board members* Other i|sues to be 
discussed are as follows: 

" L Review the guidance counselor's role and function. 

2. Explore each other's respective philosophies of education , 
and guidance. ^ ■ 

3. Plan for ^e organization and implementation of guidance 
services . • ^ - ^ 

4. Anticipateprogram needs as they relate to guidance 
facilities, program materials* ^ud^et^/iijonthly inservl-ce^' 
programs^ and the formation of a guidance implementation* 

[ comnittee (GIC) if one does not exis^t, - - 

■ ^ It is important for the guidance^ counselor to develop a close . 

working relations^hip^ with the building principal . This indiY]dual is 

responsible for all that happens 1n the building and must be kept 

informed at^out all program needs and developments* .The butlding ' ^ 

principal, lends early support- to the guidance program by perfomiinc). 

eight major guidernce functions^ as noted by Sherteer and Stone (l^tfe): 

1. Secure adequate numbers of competent^ counselors for 
their sx:hoi>U . Essential ly\ thi^ statement calls for 



i 

^ workable student and staff ratios. The guidance ■ 
literature genera) l^supports the notion of one ^ 
counselor per building with a maximum of 600 children' 
and 20 teachersv.as being a manageable staff/student* 
environment^ * 

Z. Assure that roles of counselors are defined and that the, 
sta ff members are able to function in these roles , Tha . 
f^uilding principal lends jsupport to the GlC^and guidance dp 
counselor in assisting in the development of an aeceptable 
guidance role and then provides addi*tional support Vc\ 
helping the s^ff function within that role* 

3. Provide adequate physical facilities and materials . The ^ 
imptjrtance cJf this charge was discussed in Chapter HI. \ 
It takes a budget; physical facilitrcs* ajid- materials 
to fully supp ort an effective guidance program. 



4. Interpret to teachers antj the'pub1ic> thg objectives ajid ^ 
; activities of school guidance . The bu*ird1ng principal ts 

a key supporter of the guidance program.. The successt.or 
' ^ failure of an otherwise p/cEmising program often resides : 
, in this person's hands. The building principal can sell 
^ the guidance program by belng^^knowledgeable ^bout 1t» by'7 
recognizing and comnunicating a need for it* and by 
^ sharing 'expected and desired program outcomes with the 
school/comnuni ty. • 

5. Establish and encourage a school guidance committee to 
serve jts an advisgry and policy fecomfrtending body . - TWe 
importance of the guidance implementatloTi cotrinittee has 
beep disctjssed throughwt this monograph". In addition to 
being an advisory^ an^ policy recoTwiertuing boiyu it helps 
to insLfre the involvemervt of ma ay peoi^le in every aspect 
of decision maK;ingj[ t ^ * ^ 

6^. Promot^ Jnservice educatign in ^guidance for'the faculty > 
Inservice education is an "impofta^t part of ary guld&nce 
; ^rogr^im. A building principal that sOpgprts guidance* ' 
creates, inservice and planning^tlme to insure for program- 
' ^irowth and^^ol idarity. • ' ^ ^ ^' > ' . 

7. Encouragel .formal evaluation and improvement of the guijdance 
program , guidance programs^ that undergo continuous eyaT^- 
,.uatlon* With forthcojiiihg improvements^th^t pomply with 
needs, wijl have a pos'itiveyfmpaet oflT'^the growth 
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and development bf^ Children, ^^The building principal who, 
support's evaluations and program iniprovements paves the , 
way for ^nd encourages school/cormiurfify participation In 
this encfeavor, .a . , 






8- Consult with teachers and counselors/regarding specific 
needs and problems- The buWdinajanncipal Is indeed a 
' .key ;iiember,of the school gu-idance^eam; " This is just one 

♦more example of the significance .of the ^tiilding prin- 
' cipal *$ role in kgeptn^ the school functfj^ning in an ^ 
educationally tneaningful and productive manner/ the 
guidance counselor ha^ an ^qual , r^sponsibil ity of keeping 
the building^^principal info»7ned;and involved inithe 
, . guidance programs* Working together, the principal -and 
J guidance counselor can make good things happen for*^ 
^ . children, ' ^ i - ^ ^ ' . 

Guidance service expectations. While the*i)uildi'ng principal puts 

forth a great deal of effort to insure for an effective guidance 


♦ 




p*:ogram, this person should likewise expect to be ther recipient of 

'f>. * , *^ 
guidance services- The building principal and the school board of * , 








: ■■ * 


education shpuld expect to^ benefit'frdm gyidance service* rendered 

to school pers(^nne], parents* and children* especially wheA these ' 

> 




t - 


services enj?ance ^he total educational learning experience* - The 




_ » 

<^ " 


' . who.le eSucalfional process is improved when the. school/cl imate is con-^^ 
> , - ' " ^ ' , Vv ' ^ ^ 
ducive ta learning and'the behaviors to be learned are geare4 to ril^et 






t)>e needfe of childrjen," In addition to thes^ovelrall benefits, the, 
building^ principal can-expect assistance from the guidance -counselor 






jn that tWs person canr . . , " , ■ ; 




'■ . •• M 


1. serv^e as a'**sounding board^* for *the' principal who has 
new ideas about up-grading the overall curriculum of 
the school ' ' ' 

1- 2. serve a.t-tintes* as a liaison person between principal - 












<.v . • - - ' .; ;■ . ■ J ■ * 
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and, teachers, prioclpa/l and conirauntty, principal a'rfc 
pupils. 



3. serve on currlcdltjrii and book' revision committees. 



/ 



4." provide information for thS: administration concerning 
the social, economic, and academic backgrounds of 
pupils. . ' ■ ' ■ ; . 



-5". " provide information for*the administrator concerning/' 
general and specific ^chool achievementV, 

6. *help organize parent orientation groups. * 

7. ^help provide irf-servTce training for faculty and staff: 

8. help with the planning of the-schobl handbook. ^ 

9.. serv^ as a resource person\for information regarding 
child growth and jlevelopmenj:/ ^ - V 

10. help plan for the development of individua-1 pupil 

folders and cumulative xecords {Stone and Peer, 1970)^ 



' Involving t)ie School/Communi ty tn the. Guidance Program 
* In. addition to meeting v^ith the buildi^^ng principal, the guidance 
counselor, should plan to become acquainted witll members of the school/ 
conimunity. They too will have ab opportunity to become acquainted 
with the guidance , counsel or* During the first few weeks of school, 
the guidance counselor stiould visit the community {agenaies^business, 
industry, a^rtf service organizations) and spend time on an Informal 
basis with teachers* parents, children* and school boards member^ The 
time can be utilised in getting "acqoainted ^ith one another and dis*^ 
cubing elementary school guidance and program service expectations. 



Meeting with the Teachers * ^ , 

In intro<?ucing the guidance counselor to the staff, the buTlding 
principal should explain to* teachers tfiat this person will be spending 
the first |ew we^ks meeting everyone and learrving about the school's 
guidance ^^eeds, Thq guidance counselor who is assigned to one building 
will have many op^tv^unities to engajge in informal cdhversation, .Con- 
tacts^can be made with teachers before the day begins, in the teacher's 
lounge, in the cafeteria, in social (Contexts, and through regularly 

^scheduled appointments.. ' - » _ ^ . 

As a^rapport develops, the guidance counselar can^lnvolVe teachers 
Kiore readily in the guidance [irogram through inservice education* 
small group meetings, seminars^, and classroom demonstrations. The 
focus of these sessions should be oh introducing the^rganlzational 

. structure .of the guidance^program to teachers, discussing guidance 
program goals a-nd objectives, reviewing f.tr^t year expectations of the 
pfxigram* ^and sharing with them, guidance service benefits they can 

.hope to experience as a result of the program. ■ ^ .* p 

Guiclance service expectations .. So that teach^ may more fully 
* < ' " ' ■ ■ ^ 

appreciate tte breadth of services possible? the guidance counselor 

i 

should convey* through a ^vaVlety oi activities and dertenstrations* a 

sample of those service berrefit^, ^ ;/ . ^ . ^ 

k Consults with an(( assists teachers iji planniftg pt^ograms 

and activities for childr^rTSho are experiencing 
^ -.deficltvin perceptual motor development. . 

^ ' / ■ ^ ' ' . ^ ' 

2. ' Assists teachers- in planning tl-assroom learning * , ■ 

. . . : ' \ 

■ . .\ • ■ ■ ■ . -.:■„ I 



experiences designed to enhance the physical matur- 
ational de^veloptnent af children, 

Conducts IJnservice progranis wit^ teachers on topics 
de^ng vti\k sex. role identification, *sex differences 
and learrfinp, schoel, entrance anjd peadiness ^ and related 
aspects^of physical maturation andOearning. 

Helps teachers examine teaching styles, </ariant modes 
of learnyfhg^ artd related techniques for the purpose <>fv 
accomhoaating variations in individual styles of pup"il ^> 
learninf ' 

Helps teachers explore a variety of thinking skills 
(observing, comparing, analyzing, criticizing, 
summarizingj^ etc.-) and relates theirviniportance*to the 
teachingL-learning process *and the development of critical 
thinners. Ways of incorporating thinking and decision 
.maki4ig skills into^the curriculum are avenues to be , 
explored by teachers and guidance counselors, 

Conducts research, identifies conlnunity,.resources^ and 
shares ideas and ^aterial^t w>th teachers- that- will 
benefit th^ir understandi/jg 'and enhanjcre their approaches ■ 
in addressing varia4it ant^'deviant iriet^tal processes in 
Children,, . . ^ ' 

Provides assistance to tMchers in helping thein to 
exasnine their own values^, attitudes, -and'beliefs-end, 
hov/ they a/fect their judgments about ,chi Idt^jv-'^Tass^room 
interact'Jronrteaching styles, and curriculum. . \ , 

Assist$^ teachers in recognizing the irnportihce of the 
a^dal ization process, in "acljlieving an^ identity and^ " 
1 earning, the^ays of the culttnr^ TeSachers ar£ 4. , , 
encouraged tc)^incorpora.te .conypts and; understandings " 
dbout the socialization pr()cess"^nto thejr classrooms. ^ 

Conducts /inservif^ sessions with teadhers on the 
development of nIS self concept. Teacheps are assisted^/ 
on how to relate .classroorri learning experiences and > 
activities to^positive self concept d6\fel6|iiieht in 
children. ^ . . ^ ^ ^ " \ " - " 

... ,j ■ - 

eachers experience methoffs and^t^rlals" that will ^ 
enable them to ntore ef^xively assist children in ; 
assessing aspects of fheJr own self cpncepts.. 



11> Assists teachers in explori-ng the*jTieaning cf terms 

like career, career development* career" education, ^ / 
^and career awareness as they have i>ieaning for the 
\ elementary school child. ^0 

♦ 

12. Encourages and assists -teachers to incorporate career 

awareness pVaaning Into their curriculom, ' ^ 

M eeting v^rith Childre n, ' . , ' ^ * ^ 

' . Since -guidance programs e)Jist for the benefit of all chi?dr^ji,\ * 

it is especially important that they^ understand and becpme^ 1nv.o1vfed 

■ * 

ir> 'the guidance, program. The guidance counselor can begin Introducing 
the program in an informal way by spending time with chiVdV^en, listen- 
ing tb\ them, (ind enjoyfng their company/ Whether on the playground, 
1n tfte xafeteria, in .the hall, 'on the street, no matferV^^at envirofj- 
nt, it can be conducive tolcaring and sharing. 

The guidance'counselor can\eant much about children and their ^ 
-view of the t^orl'd by\encoLhfaging them.to'discuss -their needs^ their 
impressions of school, thdir Ukes and disltkes, jand their suggestions, 
regarding way^ in whKh their school a'nd | iome activities -could> be more 
personalty satisfying. ,\ . . ] ^ / 

Talking,v/>tb chi Idrea *and" spend/ng time Wth them a»;e ways^ 
display caring and a willii^ness tMisten, but the guidance couns.elor 
,can-\deinonstr$te' an^ interest in-children in many oth^r ways as well. ^ 
f^example, the guidance co^qnselor carv begin by :leaimiig the names 
'of childr^. The tasik requires little effprt* fmt- Has a high return 
vdtye. This pernor/ c^ also recognize chHdren'*s accomplishment? efecl> -v^^ 




provide encouragement through a smile, a pat on:fhe back* a written 



/ 



message, or a telephone cal 1, Children feel . good when, they are^ 
' appreciated and their .successes are val-ued by others.^- A guidance 
counselor who wants to develop rapport witli cfiildtW-an^ at the same 

^ time make tliem feel a* part of the guidance program can gaa'stej^.^ 
further by inviting fejieir, participation inNthe decprating tjie^ 

- guidance office-. Let them make a rug or cushions out of remtTants, 
ask figr^^their assistance in' planing the^^^i dance program^ and have- 
them participate in prjDviding Suwestions for giving the guidance 
office an interesting name* .thus VonVeying the meaning of guidance to' 

^ ^ ^ . . -/^ , . , : . " 

Kids . • » - ^ ". ^ - ' 

As. children become-more atqu&i-nted with* the guidance .c-puns el or* 
more formal ized procedu'^^s may be'^us^d te 'convey guidance -service to 
children. As te&chers are" abl^ \o schedule time, ther counseloV ean 
, visit, the classroom. Several short classroom visits, over.a,pertci/d" of 
time* will *be more effective in conmanicatlng the dVsiredrole to 
children than t^^e use of long^ uninterestirtg^* , and often ftteaningless 
lectures. Chil\l?en,?can becom^urther acquainted w1^ , the otiunsqlor's 
rol.e^. threugh hamemade or comierciall/ prodticfed f jlmstripS, reafding 

^ * ' ' ^ ' \ . : ' * /' ■ ;\ " 

niaterial, participation in small ^roup .developmentar,! guidance sessior^s 
usiag the classnoom guidlRte cenfer^-arjd helping In pub:fie.reiatiofis^ - 
ac;tivUies (npaking bulletin boards ,^ posters , and prep^n'.ncr aiidio- 



vi'suaTmaterial s) . 
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Guidance services expectations . Children ca.n expect to be the 
reciplenfs'of guidance 'sewlce experiences in which the guidance 
counselor: ^ , * - , ' 

■ ^ * * 

1, counsels with children . who are expelriencing ffustration 
or 'failure becausre of physical maturation problems, ' 

2, works with cKildreij on such related topics as sex role ' 
identification and physical/enotional ^justments^ to 
normal deveToplfrental bodily c^^nges, 

\ ^ ' 

- 3. assists in the referral and placement of children into ' 
various programs most suited to their developmental 
^ , needs^„ . " , , ^ ■ ^ 

4, counsels. with individuals or qroups of chtidren in 

developing thinkioq, decision making^ and communication 
* skills,* [ ^ 

5- assists children in evaluating their learning expeHences 
by bringing, into their f'teT^.of awareness the cognitive 
^ affective dimensions of the learnipg process,' 

6. helps children exam^i'ne their owo values and to participate, 
fully in the process of valuing. ■ - 

conducts counsel1ng*se.ssions that focus on developing 
grjup work skills^ establtsh^ing conducive peer rel^atloa-^ 
, ships* promoting understanding of , one's behavior in 
social situations* etc, , ^ \ 

8, provides counseling and gui.dance sessions that , are / 
, ' designed to foster the^ growth atR^Tjevelopment, of ^ ^ 
positive self-ccfncepts. ^ ' * ^ ^ 

] ' . f ^ 

. 9. .^tssisis children in d)fejsv*fling their own needs* feg^ jngs* . 

attitubes**beliefs* cecities* and values in ajchieving 
self urtdeirstanding and a more effective utilization of 
' self, - ' ■ . ^ " ' 'A 

. • - \ • 

lO/ assists children in- the process of directing their own 
^ lives:- ' ■ * ^ \ ' t 

1< 
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^ Meeting with Parents' 

The guidance counselor who desires a well rounded guidance 
program with maximum benefit to children Will certainly want to include 
parental participation 1n the guidance program. Therefore, becoming 
acquaint^ with^pareriis and stimulating their Interest in elementary 
school gJldlance is a must.. The inventive guidance counselor wi^l 
uliilize ivi^n^rable ways of communicating the guidance" role to parw^, 

VOne way of .ctrartunicating^wlth parents about elementary school 
guidance is-^ through aTnewsletter which can be mailed to them. The 

y %. 

■ /iewslCTteV;^1gh1^^ a 1:)rief autob1ogr*aphical sketch about the 

t "^"f / ^ ' * " 

elemeryfeary counselor; a brief description of the guidance services to \ 

b^offered; ^ question and-answer ^ction dealing with basic concerns, 

fcsues^ and points of interest abouAthe program; a want ads column; 

letters, to tK6 editor/ and a public relations section. The counselor 

crouid. d>so offer services thrjough 'the Wi/s^ttfer to'speak at luncheons, 

church groupSi prsdc cljjbs, he1ghborho(xd cofffees, the PTA* and related 

i'ii4tlo"ns*ibou.t: Elementary school guidance. ' A speaker request 



■ 4 ■ 

'( r. ■ 



orga^iii^Tj-tfi 

* fom coutct be included for interested groups to filT out and return 



4 to tfte- school . " ' , . ^ 

T^e^s^idance ct^unselor should become as visible as possible, making 
every attempt to meet with parents^at PTA meetings, school open tn^use, 
and at social events. The cour&elor should Invite parents to yis|it 
th^ guidance office^ errpourage their use^of the telephone' when school 
Visitations are impossible or imp 
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aV, and Srchedule one or two 



\ 



evenings a week to be at school to meet parents whose work conflicts 
with school hours. - ■ 

As prarents begin to realize that the school has an elementary 
school guidance program^ more formalized approaches for' acquairrting . 
tWem with guidance services may be employed. For example, a slide/ . 
t&pe presentation on the role of the elementary' school guidance 
counselor cjould be presented with a question^ahd answer perloc^to 
follow. The guidance counselor could also utilize'video tapes or live 
demonstrations using children to show various techniques, procedares, 
and activities that are used in the field, ^flaglc circle, values 
clarification, and DUSO (Deveioping UnderstAndirig of Self and Others) 
demonstrations are Ihteresting to watch and effectively communijcate' 
various dimensions of helping- A similar use of demonstrations with 
parent involvanent is yet another way to initiate parent disQUS$^ions 
on the role of the counselor. 

r 

As interest builds in the guidance program^ \parent5 can be invited 
to participate on a volunteer basis ?in a parent advisory council . The 
council assists the guidarKe counselor In identifying parent needs, 
concerns, desire Jfti;^specific information , and explores possible topics 
'of .interest that could be disctissed in parent edud^^n meetings. 'Many 
parents are also interested In volunteering their senrkes to the 
school, Yet these same parents' are often not sure what services they 
can contribute nor are they awa^re^^ the particular needs of^the 
schpoK The guidance counselor can Help parents^ look at their Qwn 



.taleats and suggest ways in which the Khool and their children can 



benefit, from volunteer service (Appendtj 



J. 



Guidance service expectations . The focus, of Phase I involvement 
is to develop a positive working relationship with the counselor's 
publics and to suggest ways in which \tiey can contribute to and benefit 
from an effective elementary school guidance program* The following 
guidance activities should be conveyed to parents as examples of ways 
in which tiiey can personally benefit from airel^ntary s^hpol giH4*fTce 
program, lie elemervtary school guidance/counseloA ^ 



1. ,'help> parents to better understand the relatlonsh-lp 
that exists/tetween their child*s physical maturation 
and th^ teaching-learning^ process.' 

2/ provides assis^tance to parents by way 6f/l1terature, 
suggestions»/^nd group sessions t^^t may/ ennarce 
their child^s readiness f^r and petT^iciratioJl in the ^ 
learning process at all levels wit^iin the^ysxem. ^ 

J. helps parents to become^ familiar with therlearning 
' process and different modes^and styles, of learning 
through demonstrdtioiis* information sessions* and 
the use of material sL^ * ^ 

4, helps parents identify conmurrity resource personnel 
having the necessary'ski.lls and qual 1fv1catior)s to 
assist children in fully developing their mental, 
processes. / . 

'5*\ explores with parents*^ their approa^^es t(;f v.^lue develqp- 
ment in the home and participates witt^hem in examining 
various methods and technique^ th^t ian bfe used tosjielp 
children identify and claHfy tiiel^r own values. 

6. conducts parent education programs fdr, the purpose of 
providing iriform^tlon and iHscuSsing the, family's ^ 
TOle in the sociaVizatton process* 

'•■ V y >^ ■ ■ * ' 
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7. helps parents explore their own" needs, concerns, ^ ' 
failures, joys', and successes^ raising children. 
Parents- may choose tQjLLJ&<^iss child manigement concerts' 
f^elated to sucji topics as discipline, helping children : 
assume responsibility, making decisions,- and ways to 
impr^ove parent-child communications* 

8. provides parent* seminars on self concept development 
in children. The^sjuibancj^ counselor can explore ways 

^ in which parents can contribute to the eohancement 
of a po5^itive self C9ncept in tllgir children, 

9'. introduces parents to caVeer awareness in the elementary 
school and discusses the" importance of their roles as 
parents, i)^ contributing to the career development of 
their children. ^ , ■ * 

10. forms ^rent* fecussion ^nd education groups for the. 
purpose^ of having them become uore acquainted with 
s^h topics "as sex education, /effective parenting, 
learning disabilities", sibling rivalry^, child develj&p* 
ment, psycholo'gical educaftionj* beharvior modification, 
play therapy, child study, and helpina children deat 
with death. ' T * 

Hill and Luckey (1969) f(ind that there" is a strong need for, / 

counselors to work with* parents, indicating that they are receptive 

"I 

eager to learn, and willing helpers in addressing J^he n^ds of thei 

children: ■ * , , ■ 

For the most part, parents are eager to learn,** 
especially if they are wel*l taiigtit. They want to l^am 
about the normal growth and development patterns of 
children, about social and emotional maturing sibl ing; 
rivalry a^d strife, family recreation* nutriticyi* clothing, 
values^/nd standards, fhey want to knotj especially about 
discipline and its relationship to punishment and reward 
. .' .. Parents^are concerned aboat helping- their chSld 
now so that as an adult he can live more successfully than- 
his parents "have Jrr a world- that is bound to -be sopalljr^ 
more complete (pJ 309^ 



r 
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Meeting the School Community 

^Schools functftn best in coiftiunities which mutually respect and 
support one another's" interests and goals. The^school loofcs to the 

community fo^ftfianctal supporty for its approval of new and revised 

/ ■- 

programs, ^and f^Hr continued acceptance of existing school practices. 
Likewise, the donriunity looks to the school in providing quality 



education for children and in producing* citizeps who will benefft 
society. Tf 1>oth groups are to unite and function as a^ohes-ive unit, 
tney must fnutually Interact with one another, as compared with merely 
reacting to each other, ^ ^ 

As a key figure j.n the school _tn helping to develop a positive^ 
school/community relationship, th6- elementar^slhool counselor must 
first come to know and understand,. the community. ]As the guidance 
c'ounselor becomes, more familiar with the community, maby ideas" will 
be generated suggesting ways in which the school and community can 
^ assist' each other in more adequately preparing children to live life 

more fully, now and in the future, - ^ ' / ' 

^ ■ During the firvTf^w^i^^ can 
' , become ^icqualnted. with the work of sei^vice organizations sudTas^fie— 
\ nJaycees, Optimists, Lions, Family and *Vo,yth Services* public health 
- ' department, and mental health clinics. A knowledge abot/t^these 
■ ^orgamzations aO<^ pj^rsonal contact wl,^^ key Individuals, may later 

assist the guidance, counselor in making 'parental and child referrals* 
^ in securing special tsts for inservlce workshops and dbnsultative 

^ ' ' ■ - 82 
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services, and in providing public relations support for^ elementary, 
school guidance. In return, these organizations also benefit since* 
their selrvlces may become more widely understood and, receive greater 
use by those paVents, children, and educat7or>al speqiaHsts.who learn 
about therir programs through the elementary school guidance .counselor* 
The guidance counselor shou1d*^make an attejjipt to become Amiliar 
with cofununity businesses and -industries. If at al 1 'possible, the 
counselor should visit tff^e places of employment anrf' bec^ipe familiar 
with communltj^ living Standahh 5nd economic cdncerns* The, counselor 

.shoutd discuss v/fth coramunity workers their v-iews on education and 
determjlie what relationship, if any, they believe exists between** the ^ 

'world of work and the goals ST^d aim^ of eflucation. . Wind out what ■ 

advice they h^ve^whlch cou>d make e8^cation more purposeful^ meaningful, 

and relevant* ''E;<pl9re with community workers ways .ih wh^ich their 

* 

^ ^ / .... 

talents, skills, ^and experiences,?oould serve ^to enhance the learning 

process , trte^reby beneflti.ng-children* ! J| ' * 

The guidance counse-lor can^become familTfir wjth the needs of 

^children and the coimunlty b^^talking with the school ctjstodiar>s, 

nurse, and attendance officer about thei^-lmpressions of the area and 

the lives" of the people w^o live there. A- ride on the school bus can 

provide.^iiiteicfisti^ng^vje^^ community* Many bus drivers are 

also very close to the children an^^parerrts^v^Kmuibey serve and have 

11v6d j\n .the' cpmtnunity for many y^rs. 'Their experiences arid knowTeSgt 

■ * /* , . ' "* ' ' 

about the people and-the area can.be utilized in providing needeid. 
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gufdanc^ -services. to the cOTmunity. ' - - 

* X As the guldance counselor comes to loiow and understand, the - 
community, the commuitlty in t^l^fwill begin to appreciate 'the schodl- 
' t and cooperation between the two. will grow- Many Iridusfrifs and 
business groups fund worthwhile projects, jEupply needed materials, 
- prt)vide consultants, and generally assistTjn contribitting to the * 
betterment of their community. They will do the sam/ for schools once 
' . ^ - , they recognize the significance of their Relationship to the School 
and the educative process. Ther school, howeyer, musf'be willing to 

■ t ■ 

^ >'take the f trsr step in developing a clftser working relationship with 

the community. 

' ' ' . / , ' . <(>\ ^ • . 

Guidance service ^expectations; The community can expec 

^ ' benefit from guidance services byi^ 

. ; \ U having children who "respect the lives, Valuesv aiid 

. ^ property rights of, others, ' 

X 2. having children who can eommunicate effectively with 

' ' others, process information, think for themselvgs^w, ^ 

/ ' " * and make sound decisions in/hich will, benefit themselves 

. ^ ' and the community: i * 

A * ^ ■ ' ^ ^ 

V " ;4 y 3, having fewer school dropouts, a lower crime rate^ 

: Y ^ , *^reduced drug and alcoholic Brf)use, and fewer runaways 

; . and suf^iides from children .who ha\re learned' to view . 
themselves not as failures add outcasts, but as 




\ 



'success oriegted indi^'3ualr with* a v&Kied place, in 
the home, school, corrwunlty, and soci/ty,^ 




* 



he ETementary Schbol Guidance Program In Practice 

— ' — " ' ^/ — ~ ^ 

a^gcschool guldjince is to be^vlewed as a purposeful. 



realtstic, and me^ningfCrt-'T^ orie that is to be maintained and 
supported by the school/comrranity,, then many people, not just one ■ 
person, must become involved in prjoviding the needed siervices. Only 
.when the guidance program is viewed as an integral part of the total 
educational process and, is shared by all, will, it receivje, the *ipport 



ot all, not just the support of one. 
The. objectives of Phase II are to: 



) 



1, inform the school /cbtmiunity of its responsibilities 
^jn maintaining a successful guidance V^^ogram, and 

2. involve and iupport the school /cotmiunity in guidance 
^ related programming. 



Guidance Responsibilities and the Role of the School /Community 

An elementary school guidance program can benefit the total 
school/cotmiunity, but-like anything else, the return is in direct 
proportion to the input... This, section of the monograph will examine 
some of the ways in which administrators, teachers, parents, ctytdren, 
and the comrnunity can contribute to the well being of a successful 
guidance pfbgram. * ^ . 



Responsibilities of the building principal . In addition to the 

. ■* ♦ 

eight suggestions made by Sher.tzer and "Stone (1976); there are other 

[ ■ / ' . " X 

ways in which the building, principal can support elementary school 
guidance? - . ' 

I, The building principal and the guidance director insure 
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the integratiort of elementary school guidance into the 
tota^ educational prograr^. Guidance is not to be 
created as a separate subject to be taugFit once a week 
In each classroom with the guidance counselor assuming 
total responsibility for services rendered. 

The building principal d^ronstrates support of elementary 
school guidance by providing positive reinforcement to 
those who participate In the program. Teachers, like 
everyone els6, need to be encouraged for dolTig something 
new and different. They need to be recognized in some 
way^for their efforts.' The principal can say thanks 
^ for getting Involved vrith a kind word, by participating 
fn a guidance activity wtth the children, by^roviding 
funds for the purchase of classroom guidance materials, . 
and by arranging for media coverage of an exciting 
program. 

The building principal clearly understands the*major 
difference;? between guidanc^e and administrative roles 
and is, therefore, careful not to place the guidance - 
counselor in situ|tions which .lead to role confusipn 
and/on fionflict. 

The building principal handles punitive disciplinary 
cases, but conSLflts with and involves the guidance 
counselor In helping ^;hese children assume responsibility 
for their actions v. biBCome more effective and responsible 
decision-makers, and assists them in other ways which 
win lead to desired changes in behavior. ' 

The building principal encourages the divect use of 
guidance program services by parents, teachers, educat^jonal 
* specialists., and *lihe community,' 

TJie building principal makes direct use of the guidance 
program *and relies heavily on the guidance counselor's 
expertise in such areas as testing, understanding the 
needs of chil-dren, enhanci ng*, school and classroom - 
climates, group dynamics, learning, ^nd child growth and 
developrtent, ' 

The building principal and the guidance counselor work / 
closely together in developing appropriate and effective 
lines of communication between the guidance program and 
those jwho make use of the services. j 
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8. The, building principal, with assistance from the guidance 
counselor, is the spokesperson for the guidance program 
and communicates program goals, needs, successes, and - 
fallures'to the school board and. the camjunlty. The ' i 
I]u11d1ng principal Is ultimately responsible for the 
conter\t and practices of the guidance program. / ' 



Responsibilities of the faculty. . While teachers should expect 
to be the recipients of relevant and useful 'guidance services, .they 
are also the key figures In support of the gjiidance- program and' have 
responsibilities of thfeir own In contributing ta its- success. Only 
*when teachers and the elementairy guidance counselor vrork together 



as a cooperative unit can the needs of cfilldren be met. Appendixes G & 
H contain a list of useful classroom guidance resource materials, books 
and kits that will assist the teacher in assuming guidance responsi- 
bllltles In'the classroom. 

some of the specific guidance responslbHIties that teachjers can 
respond to In the classroom are: ■ * 

1. ^to organize for Involvement in the guidance. program. 

/a. plan regularly scheduled team cVriculum meetings 
which involve the guidance counselor. 

b. schedule Imo (2) thirty minute 'consultation periods 
a week with the ela^ntairy guidance counselor. 

' c. arrange the c^ssroom environment fo^ guidance. 

' 1. plan a guidaitce Interest center on some aspect 

\ of guidance. 

2. have a place In the roont for guidance materla^^ 
^ and their use* ' 

i ■ 



3. 



maintain a gul dance f reference 
materials and idtas can 



-M^c*ifile in whicn-^ 
)e nlfliced fori ^asy access, 

s6t a goal to executej^two "on thre^ classroom ^ggidapce 
projecjts* a semest;er ai/d pYm to Involve^ the ,gH)danJ;e 
counsjelor: ^ ^ 



organise a teacher guitlance committee with repi^esen- 
ta-tives from each grade levdl. jeam plan acrdks .grade/ 
leve1s> The committee can assist faculty members in 
becoming aware of guidance ijiaterTals; plan ways of 
distributing miaterials to teachers 'who would nKe to 
use them; and encourage teapersl'to submit ideas for 
inservice ^grams, seminars, wo^rksjiops, actiyity , 
- periods, and classroom visiltatidn^. 
M ^ \ ^ I I . ■ : , ^ ^ - 

to identify^cliildreiT's needs and th^ degree to^which.they ^ j 
are being met. ^ | f 

to recognize and refer out those children who haye^ special / 
needs that are not being adequately mt i$ the normal- 
classrogm setting. 'f ^ " j 



to actively participaite'in' scmool inSeryfce training^ 
progra(iis with a guidance foci/s^^ 5 1/ r 



to participate in developing guidance oriented classrooms ; 
and.enGouragthg others to do . the same. ./^ ^ ' ' 

\ . . hi 
to recognize ^e child as a flefhrper. Ibis suggests. that 
teachers" need^ to know" how cmldren learn {principles of 
learning)' Arfd how teaching r^elates ,to learning. 

to addresfs the question ot vfhat a child needs to Know 
in today's society ih order to achieve a meanirigfoX ' 
and satifefyi^g.'^egistence, ^ ^ . 

.to^ teach children how^ tjiiglt and jto tailor the school, 
curriculum in arder to encourage and reward indep^dent 
.t-hinJcing, ■ ^ *\ ' ' ^ , ^/ i . 

tx> aVlow children to e)^pVore' the r:ealm of choosing, to 
mjtke cho,ices, to live with,their c>ioices, and ti>- ; 
evaljjate^ tfiem in ligKt of ne^w op^ortunilifles to malc6 
additional choicest \ - , ^ . ^ ^- y_ 



to have children participate in decision-making,. goal 



II.'. 

.12. 

n: 

14. 
15. 



16. 
17. 



.18. 
19: 



setting, and risk taking ventures! thafr encourage the 
e^perienc^g of self. ' ' ' , " 

to encourage parents to particip'ate in the education qf 
.their children. ^ ■ ■ 

. ' ' ' • / ' ' / 

to stres^s healthy mental and physical development of 

children both in words and practice.. 

to m^intaiji a classroom free from undesirable tension , 
and frustration. 

tio create a school env.ironment which stresses what | 
children can do as opposed to reinforcing what they. are 
unable to achieve. ' , v 

tp help children cope with their lack of success by 
helping them to realistically assess their goals in 
relationship to their skills and abilities, 

tp support elementary school' guidance via participation 
in research- oriented activities. 

tc| develop skills in collecting, organizing, maintain- 
ing, and using data on children in ways that will 
contribute to staff understanding of children, thereby'^ 
enhancing their ability to more' effectively meet the [ 
needs of children. ^ 

to conduct classroom activities that will promote^an 
understanding and utilization of self*. 

I - ^ . ' ^ ^ ' 

tt> create an. atmosphe^cpjof love^ trust, and freedom to . 
express -one's self andCencoUrage all children to seeK 
h'elp when needed, to ask -questions, -and to talk about 
themselves and their world. 



Responsibilities of the school board of education . The school 
board of education consists of lay persons elected to^their posts by 
citizens of the school community in which they liveantf serve. They 
■are generally recognized by their feJlow supporters as citizens 
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^onmltted to the development and maintenance o^. quality education. 
The schooT'board and Supefinteiiden^ of schools are responsii>le for 
* developing the rules, regu,lati<ins% and policies which- guide the 
operation of the school and it'$ educationaV programs. The^ school 
board members, while not usualjly educators tlpnselVes, should be. 
committed to learning as much, Sis possiWe abput the school's philp)(ophy 
of education, Yts educational objectives, and have some ui^rstanciinp 
of the educational learning process. "These people should be opttmisttE: 



in their views of tf^ world, inncTVative^ Idealistic in thought, /and 

progressivS in their actions. They should be dreamery, experimenters,' 

and doers who are willing to take > calculated r-iste as educational 

planners and agents of change in hplpirtg :,to create child-centered, 

educationally growth producing^vle^rning centers, 

-The school board has the added responsibility of becoming 

thoroughly atquaint^ With schoo] programs, supporting those worthy^ 

of support, and calliVig for, the revision or el imination of those whiqh 

are not educationally sound, * 

Some school board responsibilities in maintaining an effective 

elementary school guidance program are as follows;-, 

1- The board of ejlu^atlon should seek arf. understanding ^0;^ ^ 
the elementary school guidance p^gram with regard *to 
need, goals and oboecltives, and anticipated program 
i ' outcomes for , the first year. ^ . , 

, 2, - Board of education members should visit the school and 
^ spend a day or part of^ a day with the guidance counselor, 

While/one day is, a limited amount of time, board members 
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can begin to appreciate the ways* in which the guidance 
ccMinselor spends the day, working with children, 
parents, teachers, and the builditig principal, 

3. The board of educationt shoud ask for* pieifiodic program 
reports. These reports can .be obtained by inviting 
the(guidance counselor and tjuilding principal "to 
participate In one or two .board meetings a year, by 
visiting the school and talking with* those people who 
make use of the guidance prujgram, by requesting to* . 
review the gTTWance counselor's monthly log -of ; • 
activities, 5^nd by ic^viewing research studies conducted 
on various aspects t)f the program* * " 

4. The board of education should require and, support an- 
active, ongoing guidance research and assessment 
program (budget,, time, and personnel ) . 

^ ' * ♦ 

5. The board of education should provide the necessary 
financial support in or:dfer that theiguidahce program 
may accomplish its'p^pose as agreed-upon by tt^ 
school/community. 

The board of education should entourage inservice 
education fbr all school personnel to improve basic 
skills in the guidance process (Weeks, 19&0), 

7, The board of education should study the results of 
^ guidance assessment studies^and be\willing^to endorse 
' neede^Vogram changes within the scope of the budget, 

8^, The bqig^d of education sh(Juld wdlk closely withthe' 
s community and especially p?irents' 4>i*detenn4niniB their 
needs^and making provisions, where possible, for the 
. school tp implement programs designed to rtieet those 
ne^d?. ^ 

9. The board of educatior^ should actively slipport and 
particijiate ,in public relationsfpro^ects applauding 
school fjrograms wKich provide useful and, needed 
^erVlces to the school/conmunit^ 



■■V 



Respbnsiblities of parents . * As pd|ents "become-familiidf-with the 
elementary school , guidance program and the scope of its services,* they 
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win soon come to realize ttiat their participation in thV program Is 
needed in offering support io their children and the guloance program/ 
Parents give support to their children and the 'guidancfe program when 
they: . . ' ■ 



L contribute to the^school's understa^iding of the child,. 
Parents often see dimensions of their children that the^ 
school will not-see. They are ^warft of specif ic needs 
(physical, soctal, ego) of thfedrxhildren that the 
school may only come to recognjze af^r precious time 
has been los* In addressing those needs. Therefore^ 
parents can provide a servite to their children and the 
school by assisting the schooV in every way possible in , 
V, coming to know and uncjerstand their children as they do. 

2. participate in seminars^ workshops, ajid discussiorf groups 
that provide for th^ir increased understanding of child r 

. needs and ways of adequately meeting those needs, , ' 

3. ask the school -for programs and/or assistance in 
' addressirtg areas of personal need. 

4. encourage children to make use of guidance services^, and , 
participate in guidance activities. They^can help . 

, children understand the role of the guidance counselor. 



t 



5. become involved in public relations activities? and * ^ 
projects. . ' - 

■Parents can play a^significant role In siiaping guidance seryices 

and can make services available to others in the community* Parents 

can learn, from and support ^ch»other. They can organize and i^nage^ 

their own self-help groups; and^ they can actively .campaign for 

elementary school guidance, by demonstrating' the ne^ for anti Worth of 

elonentary tscttool guidance pj^rams In meeting various school /community 

needs. ^ — . - V — ', -- ' ' 



r 



( 



Achieving School /Community Participation in the^ Guidance Program 

* ^ ^ ^ ' 

An elementary school guidance program belongs t(j*the'part1cipants. 

The focus of the^monograph has been to involve the par.ticipatlori of 

significant others in providing guidance services. An elementary ^ 

school which has implemeDted Phase II of program Involvement, having - 

informed the school/community of its*guidance responsibilities, is 

* W r 

ready to begin encouraging participants to assume some of these 
respfinsibilities. 

Easing the participants into their guidance roles is a protess 
{to be carefully and thoughtfully executed. Initially, it is far more 
important to involve participants in a successful guidance experience 
thari it is to be overly concerned with the magnitude, complexity, 
overall significance, or lasting effett of the activity. Theref&re, 
It is the responsibility of the guidance counselor and the guidafice 
implementation committee, working in conjunction 'with those who wish 
to becoifi&^Jnvolved, to determine a .comfortable place to begin. This . . 
can jje accomplished by Examining the guidance priority goals r|^or the 
year and selecting a goal on which to f6cus. The goal. Its objectives, 
activities, and procedures to be utilized In achieving goal attain- 

ment should be studied. Once the'goal has been studied and the program 

^» " > ' * 

speciftcally mapped out for implementation, the process may begin. 

i- ^ 

I Those individuals who will be p?irt1c1pating in various guidance - 
activities will need to understand the purpose of. th6. activities in 
response to the goal, be, exposed' to the procedures to be followed In 



^ 
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implementation, and develop the necessary skills and technlques^to 
Implement and monitor the activities* The following four-step tfalnlng 
program of OBSERVING , EXPERIENCING , TEAMING , and SOLOING fs designed 
to provide the participants with the necessary experiential levels of 
involvement to gradually assume full resfjonslb'ility In those are'as 
of guldande for "which training has been received. 

Whether the^guidance counselol^ and GIC work with parents, 
teachers, administrators, school boar^ members, or children, the pro- 
ceduresis essentially the same for involving any participant in an 
active, but yet non-threatening guidance experience. An example 
utilizing the four-step training -program for involving teacher parti- 
cipation Irr directing ? plassroom guidance'aciivijty follows: 



^TEP I: Observing : ' " _ ■ ^ 

V 

Befofe teachers Initiate any .new guidance classroom activity, they 

\ should havp an opportunity to observe the activity being conducted by 

^, an experienced presenter first. Workshop demonstrations conducted by- - 



\the guidance counselor can be helpful ir\ this regard. The use W filitis, 

Vi^ieo-tape presentations,^ simulated exercises, and role plays are other 

suitable m^ns by jwhich to defnpnstAte the activity* Following the 

demonstration, tjm should be taken to discuss what happened, why It^may 

have happened that way, ana react to" pers^l feelings" regarding the 

experience* "A* series of observation sessions may -be necessary tjefore 

*, ^ . '/ ' t _ • ' 

th^ partic-fpants (^eache/s) 'feel comfortable <ln moving to Step IL 



STe RiI : Exgj&rlencing ^ . , , 
J ^ f . ^ ^ f 

Experiencing is the second step of participation. After observinj^ 
* ' ♦ 

■a pafrticular*activity, technique, or .procedure* teachers should 
experience the learning situation much»in the same way that their 
children will when they participate. Experiencing may take place in 
formal training sessions or |nformally in^malT group activity se^ions* 
Dulling experiencing sessions, participants become fSmiliar with the new 
activity^ b^ve opportur>Hies to practice participation in the activity, 
develop a deg/ree of comfort and familiarity with the activity, and 
learn how to conduct the activity by observing others leading the 
experience. * ^ 

STEP III: -Teaming , - ' 



As teachers become familiar with the activity (technique or 



\ 



procedure), its purpose ^ and how to conduct it, they are ready to 
part^icipate .in a teaming experience with the guidance counselor* The 
purpose of teaming H to teach the participants under non-threatening, 
controlled. conditions, how to direct the activity* Each teaming 
experience should probably not exceed thirty minutes in length and be' 
followed as soon as pos^sible with a review 0/ thg experience^ The 
review is desiigned to encourage participants to talk about the exper- 
ience, to examine their progress in achieving the intent of the. 
activity, to set new directions "for' subsequent teaming experiences, 
and ,to provide the guidance counselor witK an opportunity to continue 
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support and bolster confidence. Ttie review, 1n,' addition to *the benefits 

mentioned, serves to demo^nstrate the fmiiortance of taking time to look 

* 

back in providing direction and support in moving forward, * Teaming . 
continues until both the ^idance counselor and. teacher feel ^that the 
teacher is re^fdy to solo. The guidance counselor must pay particular 
attMtijon iri not letting the helping relationship contir^e beyolid 
the ppint of establishing the teacher's independence in directing^ 
the experience. Teaming is designed to provide the teacher [with en6ugti 
understanding about the activity and confidence in selT to eventually 
assume full responsibility for directing the new experience. 

STEP IV: siloing ^ — ' ! ; 

Mast people look forward to the timie when they can solo, no " 
matter what the experience. It 'is a tinles, filled with anticipation, 
excitement, and perhaps some reservation. The guidance counselor * ^ 
works closely with the teacher even at the point of soIoIp^. Whiler 



the guidance counselor at, this stage does nat play a^ntral role In 
conducting the activity, this person does provide support by being in - 
the room and eliciting feedback when it is desired.; The guidance 

, • • • ■ • V. - ■ 

counselor continues to provide support in wftate^ver way^pos^sible until 
^b^h parties agree that the assistance is no Tong^ needed, , 

When teachers {parents, children, adminlil^rators, school board \ ^ 
members )" fi nal ly sol or they-wi l-l-unde^^tandJ^bejiew ^^^^ procedure , 

or' technique; fhey will be equipped to teach the new experience to 
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others;^ and In time, will learn ta expand upon Us use. 

Conclusion ' . * 

i - — ^ — * , ^ 

GuKlance programs; which are educatitjnally spund,^ conimunlcating 
expertise and^rofe^sional skills to the participants,, will ijn turrv 
foster strong guidance advocates who will comejto, share tfi6ir expertise 

( ' * ^ * - * 

and skill^s with others, A learning envi ronment will thQs be crea^ted 
in which individuals can meet their needs and' become capable of 
more adequately with themselves and, their environment- 




. ' ' CHAPTER VI ^ . ^ • 

BVAHUATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHCK^ SlUDANCE PROGRAMS 

If guidalic^ programs are to develop and continue to grow in 
providing needed services to children, their families; and the schooV 
community, then regular and systematic evaluation i^ a mus,t. Indeed, 

T.* * " ^ r 

the future af guidance depends on It. Evaluajtion is requirefd €5 
support claims that guidance services are a needed integral part of 
'the total educational process. - ^ ' , 

Evaluation Def jned ' ^ ■ . ' 
^ ' , ' ' ■ 

If guidance services do make a difference, ^Irat ctifference jpan , 

be supported with evidence. ^ .While there ^re many definitions speci* 

fyjng the meaning of evaluation, one of the more simply stated, yet 

comprehensive descriptions, is offered by Shertzer and Stone (1976); * 

*\ \ \ evaluation consists of making 'systematic judgments of the 

relative effectiveness with which poals are attained in relation to 

specific standards*' (p. 434). Tfie evaluation of a school gpidance 

■J ■ ' 

program thus ipvolves, according to Gibson and Higgins (1966),""*. . , 
identifying the program's goals, selecting and applying techniques 
that measure progress toward these goals, analyzing data collected 
for the evaluation, planning a future guidance program on the basis 
of findings, and planning improvements in evaluations to come"* {p. 11) 
^The evaluation process/in addition to bein^ systematic, \m%t be 
comprehensive and ongoing as well. It must cover all bases, large and 
small; encompass .the use of multiple evaluation technixiues; provided 



diversity of*^data; and involve a series of long and short term feyaluati 
studies ranging from the reporting of monthly tiipe logs, to quarjterly 
surveys'and annual statements on program successes, student needs, an<? 
necessary program improvements. 



Uses of Evaluation Results , , 

In addition to knowing what to evaluate, and how to accomplish the^ 

evaluation. It is equally important to identify some ways in which the 

results can be used. • ^ 

1\ Program .effectiveness ( guidance goals ): Comprehensive, 
systematic^ ongoing, evaluations provide for a constant 
* check on program effectiveriess* As guidance goalg under- 
.go continuous scrutiny- -piTogram modifications will be in 
tune with and responsive to those changes^ whfch are needed. 

2. Program support ( community/school ): Evaluation results 
can -be used ta support the contiTiuation of effective ' . 
programs. l*he results can assist school personnel in * 
communicatlkg the worth of the guidance program to the 
school coniirijnity\ Furthermore, as parents and other 
community members learn more about elementary school 
guidance and its accomglishjjients, they will be eager to 
support the program with tlleir money and time** " 

3^. Management of i^gsources ( time, mongy, staff ); Evaluation 
results can Inspire more efficient. -us6 of time, money, 
and jjtaff with regard to. the management of tRese resources 
as^liey affect program effectiveness and efficiency. In 
theilong run, schoolr^ijjistricts will ppofit fro(n better 
serv>ces, increased sta/f ,pt?)ductivity; and the reallo- 
cation, of , funds/ The school to^Jts. (tirge* money, and 
staff) of maintaining a comprehensive evaluation 
program will fall far short of the l^pnefits derived. 

4- Positive reinforfcement through constant feedback : 
* Constant feedback tevaluatlon results) -can be ajpource 
of positive reinforcement and/comfort to children, 
^ * teacher^, and- administrators alike as they embarj; on new 

courses of study; experiment with new ideas, techniques. 




or procedures; or are the recipients of servicfes 
rendered designed to modify learning climates, alter 
program outconjes, or modify behavior. ; 

Program assistance ( federal and/or state aid ): An 
elementary school yhieH maintains currept evaluation 
and research data on its guidance program may find 
this data useful in applying for research grants and 
other forms of ^assistance; , Funding of this sort would 
enable a school to expand its guidance program offer- 
ings, conduct research, and provide, atssistance and 
services to children that otherwise would not haye 
been possible. Assistance of this type lT^^y never be 
realized by soine districts because tKfey do not 
recpgnize their needs nor do they have*the necessary / 
data tcf qualify for prp^ram funding, . ^ 

Guidance information service : A major use of evalua- 
tion data is conducted through the guidance information 
service. Parents,- teachers, an* administrators gain 
from th?1r understanding pf children and are assisted 
because of tho^e understandings in jirovfding meaning- 
ful, relevant; and pi^poseful learning experience? 
for them* . ; 
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Steps in the Evaluation Process ^: 

r , 

Whatever approaches to eyaluatioti are utilized,^ the steps in the 
evaluation process are similar. 

1. The first'step is to Identify and sJtate program, service, and 
activity goals, in observable, behavioral terminology. They should be i 
stated as end results reflecting the outcctfnes or products^desired* 
Evaluation Jhus beglns-wHh a clear understanding of what is to be 
evaluated. In the case of evaluating elementary school guidance program 
objective/, knowin g the Characteris tics of a n effective program are 
mandatory ' ^ they (characteristics) represent both goals and standards ^ 



to be attame^, 

Dick May\l976), In his developiqettt of the Pennsylvania Elementary ^ 
Guidance Instrument , utilized the "chs^acteri^tics" concept ir> progratji 



evaluation (Appendl^x I). He identified- f ive essential, program areas to 
be evaluated:' (a) pV^ogram bassT, (I?) /implementation of leadership, 



(c) 



elementary: program services, (d)/ factl itie^ and materials, and 



*(e) Wdget and^staff- Each area possessed a series of characteristics^ 
un^ique-to-^elementary SGho0V^i<iaJiOT-|^^ " ' 

be^ng either present or^ot present in the program being evaluated; 
Program effectiver^ess was detenmiiied by comparing the program score 
with a pre-set standard of effectflvfeness to be found on the score 
sheet* ' L'- ^ . . 

If oiir concerp is .evVluat'liJg the effectiveness; j!)f guidance activ- 
ities to bring about desired changes in child behavior, we should be 



asking ourselves whal; specific behavior' changes we are striving for 
and how we will know when we h^ve succeeded in bringing about these 
changes* As tn the preceding, example, ^ the goals to be evaluated would 
be stated as behavior outcomes or products sought. 

■ 2. A plan of action is mapped out which will hopefully guarantee 
attainment of program, -service, and activity goalp as described in 
step one. Activities, i techniques-; and procedures are specified and 

J . ' . 

organized in a sequentially effective inar|ner .resulting m a process , 



that when applied, willifbster change in the desired direction; , 
3. Evidence must^b^ coHfected, organized, and evaluated to 
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deteihmine results in the attalnpient of the stated goals 1 Tha time has 
tme ivhen guida n c e p rogratnS"tmj^H[>e--eve^iJa^^ the basf S^ o -F wha t-gets 
done rather than on pi any made or what is to be done . The major questii 
confronting the elementary guidance Qollfiselor after detqnnining, wha^t to 
evaluate is how the evaluation should be"^ accomplished, * Norman-Gronlund 
(1971) captures tfte^essence of thifi concern in the following qutestlons-: 
/How do we. select situg^tions to show desired changes , , How do we 
choose the most appropriate evaluation methods? How do we construct, 
or select, specific evaWation techniques? How do we administer and,' 
score'those techniques?; !;;tbw^do iSe interpret- and apply the results" 
(p, 10)? While; these questiotis may enough to inhibit or discourage 
many guidance j:ounselbrs from^ ^tting involved in evaluation, Gilbert 
Wrenn {19^21? states in ^response to that fear that; "More mistal^es can 
be made by counselors who assume that they know but never attempt to 
find out than , by counselors who conduct studies,' but do so poorly^' 
Cp- 146). While, Wrenn does not advocate that guidance counselors 
conduct poor-studies, he strongly supports the notion that they become 
involved, learn from their mistalces, ancl not be held ba.ck in fear of 
those that might be made, ' ' 

4. Evajf nation' results are t^rkeil into consideration in updating 
the guidance program. In a'dditioii to being alert to unattained goals; 

the guidance counselor should critical^ analyze those areas for which 
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goal attainment is apparent by asking t(ie following question/; "Are 
these program goals meaningful, realistic, and purposeful in light 



of children's needs todayV" If, periodic needs^ assessments are con- 
ducted, the answer to' that, question will become readily apparent. As 
guidance counselors make use of evaluation T;es(ilts in this manner, 
they will be engaged in thermostatic research* Gelatt (1971) states 
that '^Thermostatic research means, measuring what we accomplish by 
what we do, and changing what we do next as a result" (p* 7). 

5. Reevaluate the eva^l nation process. The essence of thermo- 

* * . " ' 

static research is captured in thfs* fifth and fvnal step. *GUi<Jance 
counselors should strive to improve their research skills and make 
better use of the results obtained. ^ 



- Approaches to Evaluation ^ / 

Three ^asic approaches to guidance evaluation will be exami,ned. 
Although they are discussed separately^ they should hot be thought of 
as three distinct units of stiicly since in practi^;e, .they may be blended 
in providing a more cdmpicehensive view of the guidance program. 



Thg Survey - 

The survey approach is perhaps the most popular and widely used 
method of^ appraisal irvthe school. Shertzer an^tone (1976) describe 



the survey method in three steps: . . ,the survey method (a) sel^ts 
predetiennined criteriJrtb fhventory, (b) col letts -evidence of the 
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services being offenac^ (c) makes judgments regarding the degree to 
which^hese sev^vlc^s are, provtded" In reference to th6 pr&l^tfermine^ 
criteria" (p. 436). Essentia*! ly, the information obtained in the 
survey is inMtself the answer to the research question posed. 

fox (19^y indicates that in doing educational Vesearch wheVe - 
the descriptive survey method is used, two criteria are essential* 
prior to proceeding:' (a) there is an absence of information concerning 
a problem of educational.- significance^ and (b) the information is ' 



obtainable and acceSslible. 

, In answering the $,econd question, Fox 0969) begins with a state 
menrt of the r^esearch problem, determines whether or not the problem 
is researchab^e by the suj:vey method, identifies objectives 6f%fe 
survey, determines the feasibility of selecting and developing 
adequate instruments for ^ata collection, fdentifles the^ population 



or sample to be surveyed, 
potential of the survey me 



iild makes, affinal evaluation of thft success 
thod in view of steps taken thu^ ,far. When 



it is determined that the |^,tJjdy is possible, the research design is 
developed, the data iT^c^ ft is" analyzed, and a rejiort is 

prepared in which the re^jts are described, conclusions are drawn, 
and recommendations areLm^jle. 

The survey approach attempts to describe the existence and measures 

d — — ■ — " — " — * I 

the quality of certain o!)serv5ble program elements, when appljied-to 
program standards. However, .the subjectivity required by the ir^atei' 



and the lack of spphistication in instrument design often make it if'ery ^ 
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difficult to obtain an-d'ccuratfe, reliable assessment of program quality* 
Shertzer and Stone (1976)jel4l5orat? further th^ limitations of. 
survey approaches when they refer to t^e lack of experimental valida- 
tion, difficulty in' inferring tausal relationships, and sampling errors^ 
that bias survey data, ; > - ^ • ^ 

Despite ttte drawbacks, survey approaches provide for a mass accurtiu^ 



lation of dat a, ~provtde"for the investi 
and encourage" the involvement of large 



otherwise unmanageable populations. Mtch of what we know about elemen- 



tary school guidance has. been obtained 
same data^^has helped to. shape the role. 



program eleihents of elementary school guidance,. Examples of survey 
instruments- may-be found in Appendix J. 



gatiQn of a wide array of topics, 
numbers of p^ticipants in 



through ;Survey research. The' 
the services, functions, and 



/O 



The Experimental Approach 

In the experimental approach," the 
something new.^ Since the new. situation 

must create it In order to study it^. The. new situation, whatever 
might be, is studied under controlled cpriditions* A particular group 
is selected to receive the experimental 
group) which is designed to produce ^ sbecific change in that group. 
A-secdnd group is selected /the control group.) tf^J^^tch^tlfe first 
in order to insure that any' significant 
occur in the experimental group are not 



researcher seeks to evaluate 
does- not exist, the researcher 



direct result o^ the new treatment* 
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behavioral changes that might 
do* to chancfej^but are the 



E>?perimenta1 studies are concerned with product evaluatApn with 
the intent 0/ the researcher ttf make judgments of diffierence by 

■ ^ ■ " ' ■ ■ . ' : ' . 

comparing multiple sets of data on the group's bejng studied. Shertzer . 
and Stone (1976) indicate that experimental Sctudies req^i^e the 
supplication of the" sci:entif*ic method. They outline fiv^steps in this 
process:/ "(a) The dete'rlhination of objectives ^nd metbdds ;of obtain- 
ing these otQectivfes; ,(b) the drfyelopment of ways to measyre the 
attainment of these objectives; (c) the selection of one or more 
groups'^for control ^nd- experimentation; (d) the pVocess of carrying 
Qut necessary stepS fo»^ th& objectiyes;^ and (e) a measurement of the" 
outcomes of experimentation" (p\ 437*). ^ * . ' 

"The experimental method, as useful an approach" as it. Is; is 
not without problems. The first corice/^n of the resear;ch^r' is being 
ableVto acoirately identify all of tTie dependent vafi^^les (the 
criteria by -which the independent variable is .to be. evaluated) and ^ 
then to determinfr what is actually being measured' as well as being 
able*' to recognize whether the predicted change occurred* Second, " , 
the r&searcher is faced witti control! ing the ^ijidep^ndent variable 
(the condition or element being evajuatedju^'* Onyf^when the condition(s) 
or eleiitent{s) being evaljL^ted.are controlled, Can 't^e Tesearcl\er 
claim that changes in the deiJendent variables were^cau^ed by the^ 
treatmervt in question. "Experiment's, in otherwordSj deat^ith tause 
and effect*' 111 ap ideally designed experiment, the resesfVcher concludes 
with an understanding not oirly of what happened^ but'why it happened'y\ 



(Fox, p. 455).^^ However, the reality factors in the'social, 

disciplines make i$ virtually impossible^irr many cases to ijtentify 

■^all the relevant factors associated with a stu^sly^^^mtteh less eliminate 
those which could contaminate it. ^ Under those conditions, when results 
are obtained, it ig'often difficult-t6 claim a cause and effect' 
relationship with regard to noteJ changes' In the^ experimental grou; 
or to generalize those results beyond the Jrramediate sample from whic^ 
the data were ctrawi^ A third maior problem of cortcern to the researcher 
is with sampling.^ Identifying adequate research groups and matching 
them is a difficult chore since we often do not know what critical 
cha,racteristics to control and may 1 act;- the ability to measure^them* ^ ' 
Additionally there is the concern of identifying ^large enough pop- 
ulation fromjthich to draw an adequate sample. This can be especially 
difficult wh^n defaling with a small homogeneous school population. 

Despite these difficylties, elementary school guidarjce counselors ^re 
encouraged to make use of the experimental .methop. As noted by Heddeshimer 
(1976), the value of this tfpproach far outwefgfis any of the procedural - - 
limitations as noted. ^ School guidance counselors are continually involved 
in trying out ideas, exposing chil<iren to different learning experiences, 
arid, makfng use of behavior modificatj^n^r;incipl^ in assisting teachers 

-TTrctcTSsroo/nTenagBmen^s*^ Hhit better opportunities 



does the guidance counselor have than these to demonstrate the worth of 
elementary school Tjuidance. The elementary school guidance counselor 
should conduct periodic experimental research for the, purpose of assessing 

r 
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■ ^he* value of services rendered to chil<iren, teachers, parents, and the 

school^. Cram&r, Herr, Morris, and Frantz (1970) suggest, many ways^m"^^, 
* ^ which the^experfmental method can utilized in assisting the guida^'ce. 

cour^selor in thfe study of many guidance related concerns* In addition^- 
*^o their many practical suggestions^ they provide the necessary guide- ^> 

lines and , outline, the .procedures io be implemented in conducting . 

experimental research for evaluating guidance services. 



The Case Study AppV-oach , 



The third ty 



le 0 



f evaluation is the case' study approach. Jn a 



case study, a researcher is intent on gathering, in a systematically 



organized manner, 
individCial analys 



changes in behavicr that might occur as a result of introducing a 



selected variable 
to introducing an^ 



all possible and relevant information desired for 
s. The purpose of the analysis is to rapnilor any^ ? 



such as counseling into the person's life. Prior 
variable, the research'er^etermines the purpose of ^ 



the study and accumulates the necessary data to determine where the 

I .... 
coirtiselee is in relation to where this person wants to be. The process 

consists, of data collection, organization, synthesis, and interpretation. 

As the couns^lee*B needs become clarified, goals appropriate to those 

needs are tailored to suit the Individual* Guidance and counseling ^ 

intervention strategies are then designed and applied with the intent 

of moving the perjson toward the desired goal(s)* Durlng-and following 

additional data are collected and assessed In 



the iritervenMof) 
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measuring counselee progress. Any changes in behavior that do .ocfur 

in a carefully monitored study may be attributable to the procedures 

employed, ' 

The <56'se study ^^ppwach is unique 'in that the researct) unit is 

always one. This has certain advantages because it avoids the massing 

effpct that accompanies other research methods and allows for both 

individual process and product evaluations,* Many times processes and. 

* 

interactions like those occurring in some aspects of personality and 

social functioning can only be studied as they interact jand operate 

withi/i the individual. Therefore, as individual characteristics and 

various patterns of interaction gre identified, we may cpme to better 

understand the sociopsychological characteristics ot such groups as 

the school dropout and the juvenile delinquent. ' And with that knowl- 

edge* we may then be able to restructure environments and alter 

behavior-;4)atterns» thereby contrlb^tiag to the reduction of .counter 

productive behavior, - ^ 

As with the previous approaches* the case study is not without 
*• , 

its limitations.^ Gibson and Higgins (1966) cite the following: 
"(a) it is time and effort consuming; (b) there may be a tendency to 

4 

let haste make waste in data conecting* Interpretation, and appli^ 
cation; "(c) a wealth of data may encourage over-interpretation or lead 
to obscuring of important clues; and (d) the case study may delay 
eounseling (or otRer intervention stra]tegy)'* (p. 225). 

T \ 

The case study approach* even with its linaitatlonst is a useful 
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tool. Guidance counsel orSL>ith their concern for individual needs' 
and the jdevelopment of children* will ,find innumerable Ways in which 
the case study method can assist both themselves and the*children - 
With whom they work to stand in the present and *\ , . look forward 
and backward within the slUce of a single. life* attempting to under- 
stand the rhythm, the themes, and the cycle of. that >ife" {Frey/1973, 
pp. 35-43). 

. Different Types of Data ^ • " 

.Reporting different types of data in any evaluation can help to 

provide varietj(, clarity, and depth in presenting t'he pictorial vie)^ 

of v^at, is b^ing evaluated. Shaw (1973) states thS't there are three • 

types of data which ace evideirt; fn .various evaluation methods. They 

^re described as (a) outcome {b)t^inion ddta, and (c) enumera- 

* 

tive data, . % 

> ^ ^ ' , 

r- 

Outcome Da;ta j ."^ 

Outcome Data afe'a measure of observable changes in behavior that 
occur under controlled conditions in response to a particular treat-^ 
ntent which has been introduced for' that purpo^se. The focus of attention 
is the reported change in group behavior whiCh occurs in the target 
populatipn betw^n pre and post testing in an^expeVimental evaluation 
and specified changes in individual behavior occurring in a case study. 
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Opinion Data * , * 

Opinion Data reflect the affective chigpacterlstics of individual 
and reveal sorething about their opinions, feelings, *in teres ts, a^^d 
values in response- to any criteria for. which personal judgments are 
^sought. This data can be elicited through the use of opinionnaires, 
questionnaires, interviews, or related self report procedures (auto- 
biography and essay)- , ' 

^ CJiildren, parents, teachers, administiTators; and board members 
are all likely candidates to participate in a survey evaluation 
examining various aspects of the elementary school guidance program. 

While opinion data are, most often secured for descriptive 
purposes (making evaluations, sampling opinions and attj^i^es, securi 
supplemental information for better understanding of students), the^ 
data may be useful irf validating l$formatiqn collected through other 
tet;hniques/ For example, the effectiveness of a particular program 
or behavioral intervention strategy, as determined via experimental 
evaluation or case analysis, respectively, could be vjilidated by, com* 
paring those results with the respondent's opiMijns concerning the 
effectiveness of the study in question, 

- Enumerattve Data ' „ \ 

Enumerative Data is the third' type of data^ It results from the 
collection of factual infomatioft/^ Guidance counselors yho ansil^ze " 
tfte ttse of their time by recording the number of parent visits,' 
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counseling sessions, and teache^ contacts that th^ have in a given 
period qf time are collecting enum^r^tlve'^data. This data can be 
very useful In conjunction with the other two types of ^ata. For 
instance, the guidance counselor who discovers through outcome'data 
that certain program objectives have not been met might discover some ^ 
potential reasons for the substandard results by examining enumera^ve 
data mainta'ined on the program. Opinion data xan al^o be used to 
validate enumerative data. This. can be especially useful If people's 
opinfftns regard1i7§ aspects of program development are running contrary 

to otitcoine and enumerative data. Oplnlonjs an^l attitudes are often ^ 

-> > 

difficult to change, but If yoy have hard data to back up your con- 
tentions, it may prove to be very effective, ^ 

A Comprehensive Evaluation Program 

For a comprehensive evaluatlqn program to become a reality, maoy 
people must' be Involved In the process of collecting and supplying 
valued ^information. Parents, children, teachers, 'administrators, 
and school board members can participate In needs assessment evaluations, 
can provide needed opinion data on their Impressions of the program's 
^velementary guidance) effectiveness, ancjl can supply data evaluating 
the direct services Which they have received through the program. . 

Teachers can conduct, with the guidance counselor's a&slstance, 
abbreviated experimental stujiies^ on. some aspect of guidance In the 

classroom and can collect enumerative ^ata on chlld^havlor for use 

♦ 
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in case Studies, behavior managenKnt Interventiofv, and grouping of chil- 
dren for purposes of socialization (sociometrlc Resting). 

The guidance counselor, with , assistance from the guidance impleenen- 
station coimittee, will want to develop an ongoing systen of evaluation. 
Holjlis and HoTHs (1965) present a complete discussion, indicate stages, 
and reconmend activi,ties in operating an evaluation service. Th% 
guidance counselor in addition to^ guiding the evaluation conmittee, can 
participate directly' in the evaluation process- by maintaining a personal 
log of activities, the time spent on each, activity* objectives, and 
activity outcomes. Records q^n be maintained on the nuntber of monthly 
parent, teache^^, and child contacts; the reasons,,for them; and the 
disposition of each. The guidance counselor will also want to engage ' 
in survey, case stucty, and experimental research. The data maintaified 

6 ^ ' y 

on the program will assist the committee, la examining prografm priorities 
as con^ared with program emphasis. It will provide the committee with 
^^siwie direction tn formulating the budget, ev^iluating the worth and use 
of time spent on various aspects qf the prograqi, and can be of value 
in e^camining faculty talents and interests regarding various dimensions 



of the guidance t)rogram. A knowledge of this loC^nndtlon can be 
utilized by giving teachers an oppo^rtunity to make use of their abili- ^ 
ties, thus expanding the serv1,ces available' to children. 



For evaluation to serve a worthwhile purpose, Heddesheimer (1976) 
indicates that the data obtained must be used to modify the^^xisting 
program so that it will be more responsive to the needs of children. 

I 
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In view of that position, she recotunends several strategies which can \' 
be used to acconipllsh change in areas where V Is desired. The 
essence of those recommendations follow* 

When data are analyzed, a list of recommendations should follow. 
These recommendations should be ^geared to achieve the desired changes.. 
The^ shbuld be screened with regard to their feasibility and practi- 
cality and be assigned to people who have the resources and power to 
act on them, Evalution results, recommendations, and implications 
for change should be published in an easily understood format and 
disseminated throughout the educational staff and to commiinjty members 
-having an interest in the educational concerns of the institution. 
The building prihcipal,^school board menbers, and other key figures 
in the decision malcing process should be involved in all aspects of 
the elementary school guidance program managenlent process. If desired 
change is to be accomplished, it must be accepted And promoted from 
the top down since these people have the power to supply needed funds, 
personnel, and sanction deviations in program priorities when they 

are. deemed in the bes^ interest of children and the school; 

t 

Finally, fo^llow-up procedures are needed for the- purpose of 
tracing 'any reconnmendations which are made from the time they leave 
the committee until they are imprlemeftted. If they are Implemented, - ^ 
furth)ir evaluation is required to determine the degree to which pro- 
gram changes meet the objectives for which they were Intended- 
Yes, the- evaluation 'process does require tlme, money, and trainMig 
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to conduct research «nd evaluative studies. Also tfte use of crude 
measuring Instrument&yi^d ir^thocls and the interpretation of incomplete 
and fragmentary data are often necessary* Whfle evaluation may present 

' ^ ^; ^ 

f some problems, ^thfese problems*^do not represent justifiable reasons for 
eliminating this valued practice* For ttose school districts and 

r individuals who have neglected' th^^s aspect of program managements 
repeating an earlier quote by Wrenrt (1962) may encourage some to ^over- 
look the problems assoc^^^ed with evaluation and take^the^plcinge:. 

More mistakes, can be made by counselors (scUol 
districts) wHb assume that -they know but neve^ attempt 
to find out thap by counselors (school districts) who* 
conduct studies, b«t/ap so"^ poorly* (p. 146) 

As school distrfcts become involved and engage in thermostatic 

research, ^ they will find't[ians e1ve s developing the necessary sophis- 

tication. and skill to enhance their research and evaluative* efforts. 



\ 
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.tONCLUOING -STATEMENT • 

V 

yAl.le the focus of this monograph was on how to plan for, organize;, 

and m^n^ge an elementary scrhool guidance program, we should never lose 

\ 

sight cff the central purpose Coward which our. efforts have been directed, 
thalv being to enhance and facilitate meaningful learning experiences 
.for children, enabling them t& .meet- their needs and to acquire' those ' 
skills and understandings necessary to becoming competent and respon- 
sible people. 

k paragraph taken fn)m the report on the Future of Learning 

Forum (1970 White House Conference on Children) further exemplifies 

what many of us believe: - , ^ »^ ^ 

We would like him fe> be a man with a stmg sense of 
himself and his own hiiinaiiness, with awareness of his thoughts 
and feelings, with tH? capacity to feel and express love and 
joy and to recognize tragedy and feel grief. We would have 
him be a man who, with a strong and realistic sense of his 
own worth, is able to relate openly with others, to cooperate 
effectively with them toward eonrnon-ends , and to view man- 
kind'as one while respecting divei^ity and difference. We 
would want him to be a bein^ who, even while very young, 
' somehow senses that he ha£ the capacity for lifelong 
spiritual and intellectual growth/ We would want him to 
cherish that vision of the man he is capa&le of becoming 
and to cherish the development of the same potential In 
others, (p. 78) , - 

This dream and more can be realized If we take the time not only 
^to look where we have been, but give even more consideration, to* where 
we are in relation to where we want to be. This can happen If guidance 
practices the process of objective setting, research, and review. ^ It 
can happenlf It develops the capacity to look within itself, recognizing 



arul sounding t^e alarm for ctiange when It Is needed, develops the 
strength to resist It when It Is not, and has the sensitivity to 
address the unresolved Issues^which lay in the wake of change rather 
than^leavlng them to fester In the wake of despair. If we can do all 
of this, a sense of achievement will be ours in satisfaction that Is 

* mighty, sweet to take knowing that we have reached a destination that 
at first we thought we would never make. 

In the appendixes that follow, are a number of references and 
evaluation Instruments that have been used by elementary school 
guidance counselors throughout the country In the planning, organiz 
tlon, and management of their pvfn pro9rams. While It is^recognized 

- that many of these materials will not'be suitable to Implement in 

» 'w 

w ft 

( their present form because of the differences that do exist in 
guidance programs, they may. stimul'ate idei^. which will serve to 
benefit your own school setting. 

It Is ny sincere hope that this monograph and those who have 

V 

contnbuted to It have. tn spme small way assisted you In achieving 
your dream* to help dren become all they are capable of being,. 
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APPENDIX B 

^INDIVIDUAL RATING OF THE LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 
OF -CURRENT ^CHOQL PROGRAMS ' ' 



' ' * Rating Scale* 
EXTREMELY POOR mqans; 



r - 



I believe students are not being taught- the skills necessary 
to meet this goal. This goal is the school's responsibility 
but almost nothing is being done to meet*this goal. 

.POOR means; ' \ - 

' I believe programs designed to meet this goal are weak. 

I believe that much more effort mu^ be made by the school 
. to^ meet this goal. ^ • P ^ 

FAIR BUT MORE NEEDS TMBE 1)0NE means: 

:I believe present programs are acceptable, but I would like 
to;see more importance attached to t*iis goal by the school. 
I would rate the school's job in thisiarea as only fatr; 
r more effort is needed as far as^I am concerned. 

LEAVE AS IS means; - . , 

I believe the school is doing a good 30b in meeting this 
goal. 'I am satisfied wHh the present programs which 
are designed to meet this goal. ^ 

TOO MUCH IS BEING DONE means:/ , ^ 

c . 

I believe the school is already'^spending too much time in 
tMs^area. I believe programs iji^this area are not t^e. 
responsibility of the school. 

*Taken ^om Rose/B. K. and others.. Educational Goajs and Objectives 
Administrator's Manual . B 1 oomi ngton, Inaiana: Pty Delta Kappa, 
Inc/,**(no date given). ' " - 
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APPENDIX D 

THE. UNIQUE ROLE OF THE - . ^ * 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COUNSELOR 

, ■ ■ • . .-. \J 

This position paper describes the uniqu? role of the 
elementary school counselor. It was originalVy authored by Jackie , 
Lamb, Vice President for Elementary School Counseling, 1972-73, and 
Roger Oeschenes, Vice President for Elementary* School Counseling, 
1973-74. This position paper has now .been officially recognized and 
accepted by the American School Counselor Association Governingr Board, 

RATIONALE ^ . . ' 

Consistent with the philosophy of education, elementary school 

counseling concerns Itself w,ith the child in the developmental process 

of maximizing his potential* Living and functioning effectively depends 

on the, interaction of an indlviduaVs self-concept and the complexity 

of influences and experiences whith he accumulates* The elementary 

^ ■ 

^counselor works within the education fr^amework and the child's total 

' ^ f 

environment to eaable the child to find his identity and to learn 

*" 

make choices and decisions Vhich- lead to effective functioning as a 
worthwhile being^..-, \ 

Because each^ndivlduaflnakes the cholceS'and decisions which 
ultimately determine his behavior and his learning, particular attention 
and time needs to be given in the education program of the' young child 
to provide training and opportunities to learn decision making skills,* 
The elementary school counselor, because of his specialized training, 
provides service and leadership jn this area as it is fully integrated 
into* the total school experience* 




Elementary guidance and counseling builds uponthe belief that 
human beings must have contiauoiiJ,experiences of challenge, achieve- 
mentj'and success. The school creates situations in which pupils 
find themselves needed and wanted by others. It creates situations in 
which teachers c^in show each child that to his teacher and fellow 
pupils he matters, that he is accepte| as he is. Elementary school 
developwerftal guidance and counseling is concerned with each child's 
perceptions of the present and how thay relate to the present^and^ 
future; therefore, the co^unselor has direct coritact.with all children 
at all levels in the elementary School. The teacher plays the primary 
nJle in working with children arfid the counselor must aid the teacher 
in making education more meafnngfuT to each child with the implemen- 
tati'on of an -appropriate guidance and counseling program. 

OBJECnVES 'T 

As an elementary schooWgu1atU[ice and counseling program is com^ 
-posed of more than just a professionSl^'counselor, It is imperative 

that our objectives fepresent all of 'the various populations. In so 
.doing, we are then able to conimunicate more clearly*^ur responsibilities 

and goals and how they relate to the total education and envii%iw^t 

of the child. . 

\ , ft f 

L For the individual child: (age-appropriate) 

A. will be able to identify himself by description, likes* 
"dislikes, interests, skills, e^c. 

. B* Will be able to define. Ms role in his family, school 
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setting, neighborhood, community. 

Cr will have a positive feeling of himself anc^be able to 
verbalize his self-feelings in a straightforward, comfortable ^manner 
without fear of nonacceptance. ^ ■ , 

D. will be able to recognize -his sftortcomings and accept his 

1 imitations, ^then proceed to work toward improvement as he sets his 
goals. . 

E. will be acceptant ot other people and be able to identlTy 
and work toward solving conflicts^ in relationships. 

F. willC^feel good about learning and working and, when distress 
occurs, will use appropriate skills of problem solving and decision . 
making to reach a level at which he can cope, 

G. will have interest in the future and engage in some fantici- 
zin^ of his possible role in it. . 

H. wilVhave a realistic understanding of the ioterrelatedness 
of people and the world of things and services, and the part he and 
family and acquaintances play in 'it." 

II. For teachers, administrators, ^nd parents in the child's life: 

A. will understand and accept the child's self-concept and work 
with him to determine for himself pjJsitive changefe; then to provide 
guidance and support as he endeavors to make those changes. 

B. " will relate to the child as^a worthwhile human being, so that 
,thjB child can use acceptable and appirf>priate relationship behavior, 

C. »4ilT provide tj^ching, experiences, and opportunities for 
learning decision making skills .and grant him the dignity to live with 
and le3rn from his mistakes without criticism or ridicule, or 
without" ''taking over" the decision^making. 

D. will" seek help for themselves when necessary in order to , 
provide the most effective learning ^"nvi ronment for the child. 

ill. For the counselor; - , * ^ ^ 

A. ,'will be e^angryent human being, <fomfortable in his personal 
and professional life to the extent that he can function for the best 
interest^ of those he serves* ' ^ 
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B, will accept each person (child arid aduU) with whom he 
works, with all accompanying feelipgs and behaviors, and help the 
client vi^ unique training and skills to define needs and concerns* 

C. will provide the guidance and counseling appropriate and 
acceptable for the counselee to be .able to fulfill his objectives 
(as stated atiOve) . > ^ 

0. will be able to identify changes and objectives reached by 
the coqnselee and will be able to interpret thelti to others. 

will serve as anfcdvocate for children within the adult 
struo^^ure of the scho^J^^d community. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



Counseling services will be plannei and determined by the counseling 
staff in cooperation witfi the educational team .wjiiose focus Is. the 
learner^s a. person and as one who shares in the decision making, process 
Parental input will be sbltctted through meetings, conferences, and/or 
adivsory groups. Plans will ibe based on known developmental needs and 
existing conditions wjll be flexible to accommodate unforeseen^mer^ing 
needs and changing conditions. 

K The elementary school counselor's primary functions* 

A. Counseling individual students^ 

- 1. The counselor at the elemer^tary level seeks to tacllitate 
.the child's transition from home toschool, the success 
of which may well determine the child's attitude toward 
^ himself and his chances for positive growth in the school 
setting. ' 

2^ With this in mind, the elemenAary'counselor jnakes himself 
available for conferences in which the student Is free to 
, express his oWn attitudes about himself, his school 
experience, his interests, abilities, shortcomings, 
achievements, goals, etc. In this way and In an atmosphere 
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characterized by warmth afld acceptapce. the counselor 
attempts to foster the student's self-understanding 
and self-reliance. 

6. Counseling groups of students ^ 

In smalV group sessions of four. or five- students, or in - 
classroom groups, the elementary counselor offers the 
- individual student an opportunity to gain.greater self- 
understanding and confidence through interaction with 
his peers. Much of the tine would be spent on" the 
developmental aspects of growing up. 

C. Consulting with teacKers, other school staff fS^rabers, and ' 
parents 

■ 

/TFre elementary counselors works to promote a cooperative 
effort between all persorvs involved in helping ttie child 
j meep his individual needs. Toward this end the counselor 

' also serves as a referral a^ent to resources beyond the 

school and family. ^ 

D. Professional evaluation 

The counselor continuously evaluates ^his effectiveness 
^ within the counseling relationship and his effectiveness 
v;ith regard to the program as a whole— his services as a 
consultant, coordinator, and referral agent. The eval- 
uation will ijiaJude all" stakeholders in the program to 
answer questions of effectiveness; to find causes for areas 
of concern; to idfentlf^ individuals -and groups not pre- 
sently bei^g^ served; to provide data to make for systems 
change within the educational community . 

11. Consultant 1n other ar^as 

A. Curriculum development 

6. Testing program 

• C. Grouping and placement - , 

D. Pupil Evaluation " 

E. | Screening; pre-school. Teaming disabil ities, special classes 

F. Pupil data collecting 
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G. Horizontal and vertical articulation of guidance program and 
pupil data 

H, Informational and dissemination service 

L Impact of instructional . program on the pupils, 

J, Local school and community committees; drug education, family 
living, parent groups 

K, Counselors may also offer inservice training to other members 
of the educational team* * , - 

L, The (sounselor will oft?n serve on curriculum planning com- 
mittees, bringing his knowledge of growth and development and learning 
theory. ^ 

M. Counselor also serves in important consujtive and/or coordinato 
role in career education. 

IIU In1;^rpreting the functions of t)ne counselor'to students, teachers, 
parents, and the general public: Unless these groups possess a clefv* 
understanding of the elementary counselor's' functions and tee^ under- 
girding rationale, his effectiveness will be seriously impei^d. Thus, 
it is the responsibility of the eVementary counselor to^make an 
initial and continuing effort to promote these understandings. \ 



Note / From "the Unique Role of the Elementary Schood C^jjt^lor" by 
0. Lamb and R. Deschenes, Elementary Schoo]' Guidance amLi 
Counseling, 1974, 8, 3, 219-222. ^ ^ ^ ' 

popyright 1974 by APGA, Reprinted by permission. No further 
Reproduction is authorized, - > 
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- APPENDIX I 



PENNSYLVANIA ELEMENTARr.GUIDANCE; 
^ EVALUATIQN INSTRUMENT 



The Elejjentary Guidance Evaluation Instrurnent is divided into the 
folJowing five areas: (I) program base, (b) implementation of leader- 

* V 

ship, elementary program services, (d) facilities a,nd materials, 
and (^l^udget and staff, Edfeh of*these areas are rated on a yes> no, 
or no knowledge scale. The iptr^ument was designed to evatluate an. 
elementary program using an interviewer not e^jiployed by tha^ particular 
school district. However, it can be used by counselors, parents, 
tgHctTgr$7~ g^ nis trato r s 7^- a nd SL hooVtoartt-tne m bers -ta pr ov it t e-fnformet— 
tion and feedback on accepted elementar:y program activities, J[See 
Figure L) ^ ' , ' ^ ^ 

The Elementary Guidance Evaluation Instrument creates a strong 

i 

. progr^ base, provides an impetus for implementing and managing the 
'• program, and allows flexibility in guidance philosophy/^nd prpgratiK 
activities. Elementary counsel orsT can use this 4tostrument as a base 
for developing their own district's yistrument that would be unique 
to their situation. In many cases, the Jteaching-learping feature of 
creating such an instrament is as important as the final product. 
The courvseTop^ nwst^^membet^thaUJw 



or indirectly establish program standards, and as such it must be 
futuri'stically cpnceived* <\ ' ^ 

Section one of the Instrument on program base and section two on 



■J 



implementation of leadership are important management procedures for: 
any program* whether it is in Industry or education. Adherence to these 
procedures will ensure program success. Section three on elementary 



pmgram Services could be revised by local school districts with a 10 
percent substitution or change factor allowed* thus allowing for the 
unique local situations that inevitably occur as well as the differences 
'in- elementary guidance philosophies,* 
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Figure 1 ■ 

Elementary Guidance Evaluation Instrun^nt 



The following questions pertain to the elementary guidance 
program- Answer each question yes, no» or NK (no -knowledge of answer) 



Yes No NK 



Question 



Program Base 



1* The general philosophy of the elementary guidance 
program is written and .available for distribution 
to parents; teachers, and administrators. 

2. Individual objectives of the eleme>itary program are 

wri1;ten in specific terms. \ 
-3-— Sovoral, activitfea a rc sp ee44^>e4-| eF -ea e l>--ef--^fel^ 



above objectives, 
4, Specific, evaluation methods have bedi identified 
for each of the program activities. 
The elementary guidance program base has resulted 
from a guidance needs assessment conducted within 
the last three years. This assessment included 
parents » students » teachers, and administrators. 
Copies of th^M^esults are available for all 
interested parties. 
6. Approximate cost per function has been included for 
each activity. 



Implementation Leadership 



7, 




9, 



10. 



There is an elementary guidance advisory coimtiftee 
consisting, of parents, teachers, and students that 
meets periodically to develop program idew, delivery — 
systems* and leadership techniques. , - ^ 
There is a written job descriptjion for each elemen- 
tary caunselor. with, spejjdfic dutl^s ajid iime. - 

allocations {based oijXsoo hours a ye^r). This fonii 
is, created in coneeft with arrd signed by the - 
counselor* the director of guidance* and the counse- 
lor's irrmediate supervisor. ' * ^ 
Edch elementary counselorjis annu^ally evaluate<l;by 
both the director of guidance and the iimiediate' 
supervisor, ^ 

A clear organizational chart indicating lines, of 
responsibility for the elementary counselor is 
availaljle for review. 



■/ ■ ' 



ElenenT:ar^ Program Services 

' Indicate below whether or nptthe service is part of the elementary 
guidance program: \ ^ * " 

* -^'•^ 
Consultation^xollaboration, These services relate tcT the process 
of sharing Information and Ideas with another person,' of conibining 
knowledge i-nto new patterns^ and of msking mutually agreed upon decisions 
about the next steps neetiedA " ^ , 



Figure I (contirtt/ed) 


- V 

■ . , ^. 


r 




Yes No NK " ^ 









11. Teacher-individual 

12-^eache*:^^-gwuj^ 



13- Parent-individual 

14. Parent-group . , 

^ 15. Parent/tea^cher information dissemination " \ 

16. Administrative 

^ 17. Pupil personnel Service team, nurse, social worker,* 

psychologist 

;^ IS: Referral services 

19. Case conferences 

^ 20. Committee-curriculum 

21. Committee-5€hool district testing/student records 



Counseling 



22* Stydent-individual 
" 23, Stlident-group 
" 24v*. Pcijrent-individual 

25. Parent-group 
^26. Teacher-individual 
[ 27. Teacher-group 



Coordination 



> 



28. Referral to outside agencies 

^ 29. Assessment (testing) program 

30. Educational records 



3^' Inservlce programs i 

32. . Outservice progl^ams {i . e. , Optimist, Lions, and PTO) 

vice 

V 



33. Informational service 
^' 143 
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Yes No NK 



' 34. Orientation* activities 

35. Career activity proprams " 

. 36. Leisure activity programs (i.e., awarness of the 

' world of leisure) 
.37.^ Teaching guidance classes 

Facilities and Haterfal / 

^ 38. The elementary counselor has a warm and inviting 

office that is easily accessible and contains " 
sufficient space to conduct both small group meetings 
and individual conferences. 

^ l_„--39^. This^eom-is-xCTtr4U^4^Gfltted ajfid-^ " - 

records and files required by the elementary 
counselor. 

40. Both career and leism;e awareness materials and ■ 

guidance resources pertaining to the effective 
datiain are- available for use by' teachers, parents, 
^ and students. 

\ 41. Bibliographies and certain resource books related to 

specific behavioral or learning problems are 
located in the elementary guidance roan and are 
.available for use by tje^chers, pgrentSy, and child- 
ren. * . , - 

Budget and Staff y 

^ 42: The counselor is employed full time and all collBsfilor 

duties are relate^ to providing elementary guidance 
services. 

43. The elementarycQunselor has received graduate 
education and has been certified by the state 

* department of education. ^ . 

44. The elementary counselor has completed an addition- 
al graduate course or -Inservice program within the 
l9st two yeaM- ^ 

45. 'Each eler^entary eouriselor ha? responsibility for one 
building cprrtairrlng 600 to 700 students, 

46. ' The elementary^ counselor hasrattended at least oji^ 
professional guidance meeting Vithin the year- 
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I 

Yes No NK 



^ ^ ^J17. Secretarial assistance is provided eacfh elementary 

counselor at the ratio of 3 to l^(i*-e. , ,for each 
^ Iftree elementary counselors, there is one secret^ryt^ 

48, TheVlement^ry counselor s.ubmits an annual program 

budget '%»5^tg3x,^f^^^^ director of'guidance^ for 
consTderatiiSrt'iiy the school board, 

49, The guidance buclgert contains funds for attendance 

at inservice or profft^snonal conferiences. 

^ ^ 50, Sufficient funds are included Jn the guidance budget 

''^O ' ■ for guidance materials and supp^lies. 



Score 



41-50, Yes--Acceptab1e elementary progrem. '"^ ' " 
30-40, Yes— Program needs improvement* * * 

20 and Below, Yes— Cannot be classif^ied as an elementary guidance 
program. 

5-10, NK--Program needs much public relations woric. 
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V ' ^ EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS " 
ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE -EVALUATION FOR ADMINISTRATORS 



The items or statemeivU listedJielow caygf s ome areas i n which the 

counselor may have majie significant contn^^ or 

to the general welfare"^f your school . T[ndicate the degree of help 
the program contributed to your papils off school by^placing a check 
in the appropriate column after each statement, 

^ ■ ' / 
Checic: Column 1, -^f mudh help has been given 

Column 2. if some help has been given 

Column 3. if you feel tftat ths counselor made no 

contributipn in thjs area 

Column 4. if you do not know 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION - ^ - - 

L The counselor has' been of assistance in organ- 
' izing* administering and developing the program 
of guidance services* 

TEACHER INVOLVEMENT 

■ * 

2. The activities of the counselor have comple- * 
mented ahd facilitated the work of the teacher; 

3. The counselor bas provided services ^icfi were^- 
beneficial to most teachers within the school*/ 

4. The counselor has assisted^ttie teachers in 
meeting the intellectual* pfersonal and soci5hl 
needs of 3II children. 

EMPHASIS -,"T«E CHILD" 

5. The counselor has 'focused on and recbgniied 
good behavior ^s well as on problem situations 
and crises. 

6* The counselor has provided servides and 
■ activities of benefit to all students attend- 
ing the school * 

LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

7. The counselor has assisted in the development 
of wholesome student attitudes towards the 
teacher* schdol and self* 
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8, The counselor has sensitized the teachers to 
the personal needs of the children. 

9. The counselor has assisted teachers in crea- 
ting an atmosphere that builds confidence, 
avoids threat, creates a feeling of security, 
and Is conducive to learning. 

GENERAL A^EAS OF ASSISTANCE 

10, The counselor has helped in the early identi- 
fication of students with "special needs," 
tl. The counselor has been of help In working 

with "behavior problems,'* 
12. The counselor has been of help in working 
with "gifted" children. 



The couiTS^TijfnTil^r^een " oflf^^ in working 
with the "slow-learner", 
14, The counselor has been of help In worklng^ 

with "underachlevers," 
15^, The counselor has been of help In working 
with children with "reading problems," 

16, The counselor has been-of help in 
"diagnosing learning difficulties." 

17, The counselor has helped the children in 
making adjustments at transitional points in 
their education, i,e,, changing grades, 
changing s'chools, elementary to junior high 
school , etc, 

18, The counselor has been of help to the pro- 
fessional staff In interpreting cumu^latlve 
folder nnfonrfeition. 

19, The counselor has been helpful in making 
referrals and working with "referral agencies. 

RESULTS 



'20, The counselor has been Instrumental in acquiring 
an oVerall higher level of achievement among 
students. 

21, The counselor's activities have been instru- 
mental In decreasing the number of potential 
drop outs* 

22, The counselor has been of assistance in 
reducing absenteeism and tardiness of selected ^ 
children. 



1 


2 


3 

1 


4 
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23. The counselor has been of assistance in ^ 
improving work habits And study sJkills of - 
pupils. 

24. The counselor has been Instrumental in estab- 
lishing a better home-school and teacher-, . 
pupil rapport. * ^ ^ 

25. The counselor has assisted iti .the reduction 
of referrals made to the principal for dis- 
ciplinary reasons. 



1 


0 

L. 














— 




< 
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This survey form appeared in the 1976 publication, entitled The 
Counselor Chronicles , Florida Department of Education, DivisTon of 
Public Schools, Student Services Section. 
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ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE EVALUATION FOR TEACHERS 



Your response to the following questionnaire will help, us to, understand 
how people feel about the counseling and guidance services, in your 
elementary schol. Your responses to this will be completely confidential 
We plan to use these to help us to continue and to improve the counsel- 
ing and guidance services in the elementary schools* Put a circle 
around the answer most representative of your present feelings. Be sure 
to put a circle around one answer f6>* each item. ? 



___There are five possible responses 


ristic 
i feelings 


liilightly 

characteristic 

of my present feellnas 


c 

t feelings 


Quite characteristic 
of my preseni feellnas 


teristic 
) feelinqs 


1:0 each or the items: 


0) c 

0 in 

S-X 


Moderately , 
characteristi 
of my preseni 


«0 C 
^ 0) 

<0 in 

f- **- 


L Some change tends to occur after pupils have 
had reasonable contact with the counselor. 

2. The counselor Is able to help children, 

3* The counselor was interested in how I felt 
about my pupils. 

4. The counselor was able to help me understand 
the pupils* 

5* Many times the counselor is unavailable wheft 
I really need to talk to him. 

6* Pupiljs seem to enjoy talking to the counse- 
lor*- - 

7* The counselor was able to help me with my 
class by the things he/she said and did, 

8, All children should have an dpportunity to 
talk with a counselor* 

9. It is necessary to have a guidance.program 
in the elementary school* < 

ID. I am now using more group guidance tech- 
niques as a result of my contact with an 
elementary school counselor, 
^ IL I wonder jijst what the counselor does* 
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i~ Q) 

+^ Q) 

hp- 

Q) ^ 

^ Q) 

«0 <U 

u u 

«0 



12, I am better able to help iny pupils who 
have adjustment problems than is the 

rniin<:plnr. , 

13. Pupils' classwork tends to improve after 
counseling contacts, 

14, vPupils' behavior tends to improve as a 

result of counseling experiences* 

15. I am better able to use» understands 
and interpret standardized tests. 
The counselor has helped me locate 
materials vfhich I make use of in i^y 
classroom. 



^ o 



Q) 



Q) 
«0 



Q) 



«0 



u 

Q) 

u 

«0 



Q) 



irt I— 



U Q) 

£: Q) 

a. 

>> , 

It 
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This survey fortn appeared in the 1976 publication entitled The ' 
Co unselor Chrarvicles j Florida Department' of Education, DivisTon of 
Public Scbools, Student Services Section^ 



ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE EVALUATION FOR PARENTS 



Student's Sex: School: / 

Age: Counselor: 

Grade: ■ ; 

L Are you aware that your child's school currently provides, 
elementary guidance services? Yes ^No 

2. Has the elementary counselor. had contact with your child thiS 

year? Yes No Please Comment as to whether or not thi'S 

contact was heTpTuK Parents* response; - 



3. Have you had any contact with the elementary counselor concerning 

your child? Yes ^No Please Comment regarding this contact. 

Was it helpful or betjeficial? Parents^ response: 

1 

4. How effective do /ou feel this program has been^in helping your 
child meet his{tier) needs and in achieving suitable goals? 
Please place a^ check mark on the scale which best indicates S^our 

. judgment of effectiveness. 

0 "L 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 ID ' 
not effective very effective 

,5. Do you have any questions* comments* or suggestions regarding 

the elementary guidance program or couns^or? Paifjents' Response: 

6. Do you favor expansion or continuation of the el emeitarry. guidance 
program? Parents* Response; ^ / , 

« — — " 

. y . ^ . . 

7, In whafe ways have elenentary guidance^ services or the counselor 
affected your child's progress or adjustment this year? Parents* 
Rejsponse: ^ 



Please return by: 
to: 



— i . 

This survey form appeared in the 1976 publication entitled Th6 Counselor 
Chronicl es > Florida Department of Education, Division of Ptiblic Schools, 
Student Services Section, ^ 
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ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE EVALUATION m STUDENTS 



Here are some questions about your cikinselor. We would like you to help 
us understand what jfouricounselor^^doe]^. Please tell us what your answer 

" 1. Do you know who your counselor is? ' 

2. Do you know what he does, at school?^ 

3. Have you ever talked with "hiin/her? 

4. Can you se^ your counselor when you 
' want to? / 

Jfes Ho ^Not Sure 5. Ofces the teacher send you or your 

classmates to see the counselor? 

_Yes No, ^Not Sure - 6. Do. you talk with your counselor by 

yourself with no one else there? 

_Yes fTo Not Sure . 7. Do you and a few^other people talk 

to the" counselor at the same tiitje^ 

Jfes ^No ^Not Sure 8. Does your counselor come to you-r class \ 

' ^ and talk to all" of you? 

Jfes No IJot Sure 9: Sometime during this sct»ool year, has 

the counselor talked to you or your 
class about what to expect in school J " 

_*Yes Mb Not Sure 10. Has your counselor talked with you 

nbout tests you have taken?' 

__Yes ^ ^No, _Not Sure " 11, Has your counselor talked with you 

. abput how well jp'ou like your studies? 

Jfes^ tto Not Suing 12, Does your counselor talk with pupils 

having trouble *with their studiesf 

_Yes ^No ^Not Sure 13. Doe? your^counselor talk with people 

who are worried or upset? « ^ 

_Yes ^No' ^Not Sure 14, If you get in^trOuble at school,. do 

you have to go see you^r counselor? 

_Yes ^ N o ^Not Sure 15. Has your counselor ever talked itfith 

/ your parents about you? 

_Yes ^No ^Not Sure \ 16> Has jfour counselor talked with you > ■ 

about what you might want to do when 
you are old enough to have a job? 

__Yes No Not Sure 17. In your class, has your counselor read" 

stdries to you or had V<nJ answer 
> questions? 

_Yes No ^|ot Sure l8. Has your counselor played games or 

given you tests just by yourself? 
_Yes, _^No ; Not Sure, 19. Has your dounselor given tests to your 

whole class? 
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Yes 


No 


. Not 


Sure 






J' 




le.s 


Kg 




bure 


, Yes 
■■■ ♦ 


~ . No 


. Not 


Sure 


Ye5 


No 


Noj 


Sure 


'ves 


No 


\Not 


Sure 



,20, Has your^counselor sent some children 
to see someone else 1f he thinks this 
win help the person? 

2i/Hds your counselor talked to you about 
why people do what they do? 

22, Etoes your counselor keep secret the* 
things he says he will? > 

23, Oo your counselor and teacher wqjfk 
together to try to help you? 

24, Does your counselor^teach you when your 
teacher is absent? , / 



I 

I 

I ' 
i 

1 ^ 



I 
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This survey 
. Counselor Ch 
Public Schoo 



brm appeared in the 1976 publication erltitled\The • 
onic1e s> Floi^ida Department 'of E<tucation, DIvirToh of 
s» Student Services Section. - ' ^ 

. ■ ^ . ■ 
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Ohio University College of Education * 
Department? of Guidance; Counseling* and Student Personnel 

ELEMENTARY- SCHOOL guidance: tiPINIONfJAIRE* ^ 

the writing that has been done irt the field of elementary school guidance 

indicates that there is considerable confusion as to who should do what. 

X 

The purpose of thiisi questTonn^;ire is to elicit your ideas about who 

should" carry out certain guidance activities 1n the elementary school- 

"It is recognized that a team approach is desirable and that the 

teacher, principal, and the specialists should work co-operatively to 

meet the objectives of the guidance program, However, it is atso 

true that for any specific activity or function one pfersTon usually 

etssumes primary responsibility in dping it even though he. may have 

some assistance^ from others, For each item listed in^fhfs^pinlonnaire, 

would you please circle ^the: letter indicating the option of your, first 

choice On the separate answer sheet, 'The options are^ foMows: 

T*-I bel.1^ye,thi'S .activity should be the classroom teacher's- 
"responsibility, * , - - 

\ C--I believe this activityish^ld be the ele^fientat^y counselor's 
responsibility, . ' *\ ^ 

P-'I believe thi^ activity should be the building prlncipaVs 

reaipnsibllity, ■ ■ 
Or'i Bflieve ^his activity should be the responsibility of 
t other speci.al peVsonnel not included in the first three 
^optiorvs.. * . ' . , . 

N— I'believe this activity should not be included in the program. 

Since your arfswer may differ dependlj^g upon the gradedeyel ofthe 



child* you^will be aske;l to make ^choices for different grade levels; 
one foV the primary grades. (1-3), and one for* the intermediate grades 

Your answers v/ill be treated as *CONf IDENTIAL mformation. 

Retne^toer.you are Jto make your choices in terms of who sRould 

assume the [jrimary responsibility, not in terms ©f any existing profram 

1. At the beginning of the year have an individual conference 
with each" child new to the school. 

^2, Have an individual conference with each new child tnans- 
ferring'' into the school durino the year. 

3. Take pupils new to the school on a tour of the cchnel plant. 

' M " 

4. In. the spring prepare p,upil5 for the next ^higher 'grade or . 

school by g^oup discussion and visits, 

5. In the fall conduct class discussions on school purposes* 
Yul es,» ;facil ities* and staff members, 

• 6. Arrange "get acquainted" activities for pupils, - 

7. Meet^with parent groups +o acquaint them with the various ^ 

aspects of the school^ program. ^ 
• f ' * 

8. Pfan and coordinate the scJibol orientation program. - 

9. Provide ihservice education for staff regarding orientation" 
services.^ ■ . - 

lO. .Conduct case-studies of pupils presenting 'special learning 
or adjustment problems, . ^ * 

IL Admjni^ter sociometric inventories to get addftiqfial peer 
adjustment information. ^ ^ t> ^ \ 

12. Sutrmarize and" interpret the sociogram re^uLts^ dnd develop 
plansHo facil itate peer adjustment. \, 

13. . Discuss the sociometric findings wi th the 'class in general* 
'terms without identifying, any chiTd. > ■ ' . ' 
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I. * 

14. Provide indivi^iual conferences for those children who wish 
to discuss the sociometric results and peer relationships. 

15. Administer personal data^ blanks, autobiographies* or com- 
pletion sentences as student appraisaT devices. 

16. PeriodiicaMy make observations and write anecdotal records 
on pupil^ selected for study. 

17. Conduct^an vffservice education program for the staff in the 
area of P4|^l appraisal. 

% 

18. Visi t tlie home of pupils presenting special problems; 

ISl. Mak-e a .visit "to .each child^s home jonce during the year to 
better uriderstand^ his total e.ivlro^ment. ' ' ' 

20. Involve pupils in self-appraisal/activities so that they ma> ' 
be^Afer know vjtheir own strong and weak points. 

21. Administer school ability tests ^I-.Q.). * - 

22. Score'school ability test^.. ' ' , , 

23- Discuss with, the class the meaning of school ability test 

results. ' ■ , / 

24. Interpret to each individual pupil his school ability test . 
results. ' ' ' ' * 

25, Discuss with groups of parents the meaning of school ability 
results^, . ^ ^ ^ ^ \^ ' 

-26. Interpret to individual parents their cl?ild*s school ability 
t^st results* . ' 

\ ^ 



27 ; Administer achievement tests 



2^ Score achievement tests; ' , * 

?9. Discuss with the class the meaning of achievement test results 

3(3. Interpret to each individual pupil his aChteveinpnt test 
results. 

3*1. Discuss with groupe of parents the meaning of achievement 
test results. - . 



32. Interpret to individual parents their -child's achievement 
. ' test results , 

* 33. Analyzing" the instructional implications of the ability 
^ and adhievement test results** . 

^ 3^. Record the test results in. the cumulative fol<^er. 

^ ,35. l/se the group test results for diagnostic purposes (identi- 

. fying pupils who are not \^orking up to ability, ones who 
maV^need enrichment or special help, ones who cannot do 
grade level* work) . 



36* Coordinate and plan the testing program of the^school. 

37. Conduct inrservtce education for. staff regarding ^th^ 
standardized testing program. 

VVv\38. Test new pupils transferring to the school without ade- 
\. quate ability and achievement test results. 

39;" keepr each pupil* s cumulative record Op to date. 

^ ' . *' 

40. Analyze cumulative record infdmiaWon 1:o, better understand 
the child; 

Discuss with the class the purposes and contents of cumu- 
lative, records. * • " ' ^ 

^ ♦ 
42* Discuss indi\Aidually with"« child the contents of his 

cumulative record ejfcept that material which is confidential, 

43* Discuss -with parents their c^Mld^s cuipulative record except 
for^onfidential material.. 

44. Conduct^in-service education for'staff regarding the 
effective use of school records* 

45. Evaluate insti^uctional /materials regarding the picture 
they giji/e children concerning the -world of work* 

46. Find supplementary reading^^materials and films which will 
broaden children's perspective of the world of Work. 

47. Plan activities ^iscussions* field trips) to stimulate 
interest in th&^rld of work. 
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48. Help children develop, the attitude that all honest 
oC(iapations are worthy of respect. 

49. Develop and teach a unU on^^^e wdrld of work, f ' 

50. Teach childrefn method^for effective stuclying* 

5L Develop and teach a unit on "'feow to stucly* ^ 

52. Obtain and show guidance, films and discuss them with the class* 

53. Discuss wHh class groups their future educational plans, 

54. Discuss with class groups thair futu»^" vocational plans. 

55. Develop a self-appraisal unit-which pupils could complete . ' 
prior to talking about their future ^goals. < 

56. Provide individual conferences in which pupils might discuss 
their. future goals and plans. ^ 

57. Identify and refer children to the school nurse* 

58* Identify and refer* children to the speech therapist. 

59. Identify and refer children^ to the school psychologist* 

60- Identify and refer children for psychiatric help. 

61. Identify. and refer children to community agencies. * 

62. * Recommend "children to be screened for special classes for ^ 

the gifted or slow learners* : 

63. Screerr children for special cla^sses by individual testing • 
(Stanford-Binet)* . , ' . 

64- Discuss referral sources and procedures with the staff. - 

65, Help children who are not doing well to develop effective 
subject matter skills. - , 

* * ■ 

66, Provide remedjal help fprchildrett who have fallen behind 
in reading or mathematics. 

I" ■ - ^ . ^ ■ 

67, Hava an individual conference with each child who is not 
\' achieving well in school. 
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58. Meet with stnall groups of children on a regular basis, who- 
present attendance* behavior* or learning problems. * 



■69. 



Develop and teach uni^s on social and etnotional adjustment. 



70. Schedule and conduct class sessions in which the children 
may express their feelings about matters concemfng them. 

71. Conduct group dynatnics sessions so that children may better 
understand the way groups operate and their own role in 
groi\ps. 

72. Plan^sessions' to help the children to better understand and j 
cope with their emotions. ^ 

73. Schedfjle individual conferences for all children in which 
they may discuss^ matters of concern or interest to them. 

74. Develop a mental health unit in which children discuss or' 
write about their fears* their angers* and their probletns. 

75; Conduct an inservice educiation program for staff metrters 
.regarding mental health in the classroom. * ' - < 

76. Provide .individual counseling on a Continuing ba5i« for 
t|K)se children presenting learning or adjustment difficulties, 

77. Assist; in parent-teach^r conferences. 

78. Do diagnostjic work* with children presenting, problems* ' ( 

79. Provide the teacher with suggestions for more effective 
teaching techniques. , 



80. Obtain guidance, materials and films for the^eache^/ 



'81. Assist the teacher In the appraisal of pupils, 

82. Provide counsel ing for teachers who have problems. 

83. J Help the, teacher cope rtlth children who present learning or. - 

adjustment problems, ^ 

84. Make recommendations for curriculum change, 

85. Conduct^group sessions Jn which st^ff metnbers tnay discuss 
their concerns. ^ 
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^ 86- -Conduct parent conferences to better acquaint them with 

the -school and to develop' a, good home-school reUtionship. 

87. Conduct parent conferences to discuss the academic 
programs .and adjustment of the child in school, 

8§- 'Conduct parent conferences to discuss the child who is 
having academic difficulty, 

^ 89, Conduct parent conferences to discuss the child who exhibits 
social or emotional problems in school. ' 

90. Conduct parenttconferences to discuss the home or family 
, ^ problems which is affecting the ch^ild's school Adjustment, 

51- Conduct parent conferences to discuss a child's needing 
help in terms of a special class or agency referral. 

'92. ^rovitie counseling for parents who wish It if the family 
* is affecting the child's school adjustment. 

93. Meet with small groups of parents on a regular basis 
when, they have children with similar problems and thfe' 

.parents wish help. . 

94, Provide leadership -in evalu^ating guidance services, 
95^ Conduct research regarding guidance services. 

elementar/guidance opihionnai-rf. answer sheet* . 

• / , ' . 

Last y^ame . Mrst Name Title " School district ^ 

Foi/each item circle the' letter- indicating the option of your^first^ 
choice, fv§t far t+ie primary "^level (1-3) and then, for the intermediate 
/eveV \ ^ ' 

Your options are: T--xlassTOQrn teacher 0— other special personnel 
^ C— elementar)^ counselor N-"the activity should not 

P"-principal J be included 



^Primary Intermediate Primary . Intermediate 

1. TCPON TCPON 25. TCPON TCPON , . 

2, TCPON ' TCPON^r ^ 26. TCPON' TCPON / i 

* 

*This is only the beginning of the arvswer sheet, J'but serves* to illustrate 
its construct!^. ^ , 
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,A MEASURE OF CLASSROOM TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN 
■JHE GUIDANCE SERVICES Of TIfOSE SCHOOLS IN THE STATE 
' '■ OF WASHINGTON THAT HAVE COUNSELORS 

James A-. Stewart 

* 

* 

During recent years, nationally known authors in the field of guidance 
have, been stressing the important role that the classroom teacher has 
to playin the guidance services offered in any school. This question- 
naire,^which has been prepared with the "assistance of sevei1ty-*two of 
these nationally recognized experts, is designed to determine the 
degree of participation in actual practice; You are being requested 
to perform the mos^ vital task in the entire survey, namely, that of 
completing the questionnaire. 

You can be assured that all data will be held in strictest 
confidence, and that no response will be identified i ry^iUhfiH the 
summaries /or the findings arising out of this study. 
. There are no "correct"* responses to any of the question^. The 

r 

size of ^school in which you teach, the type of school, the j/irade 
level, the subject or subjetsts, and the availability of consultants 
^re but five factors which may pArtially determine your responses. 
These and other allied considerations" have been recognized in the ^ 
^ preparation of the questionnaire, 

■ You are ut^gently requested, to give candid responses* If you 
*e^e" to fail to do so, the results of the survey\ould be invalidated. 
Yoy are asked to follow the instructio;>s'Tisted below; ^ 

- ' ,161 - % ■ 



1. Complete the'identifying form provided. Please answer every bl'aTik. 
Each has a'definite reason for . being Included. 

2, . Place a check mark under any one of the five column headings that 

appear: to the right of each question. 

These headings mean: . * , 



NEVER— You cannot recall ever having done this. 
RARELY"-- You do not do this more than once a year. 
SELDOM" You do not do this more than once a month. 
OFTEN-- You do this, once or twice a r.ionth. 
FREQU£NTLY'--You do this more than twice a month. 



YEARLY BASIS 



0 , ' 
1 

•2-10 
11-20 ■ 
Over 20 



NEVER 
RARELY, 
SELDOM,. 
OFTEN 

FREQUENTLY- 



Please do not omit any question because it-would complicate the 
statistical, analysis. , ' > " , - ' 

Th^ink You Fop Your Professional Cooperation. 



■YEARLY; 



Orienting Parents and Pupils to School Situation 

* 

Do you ask; the parents of the puptls whom you teach to 
complete questionnaires for yojj?.-^Oo you contact the 
parents of prospective pupils before their children 
actually enroll in your class?' 

Do you take your clgss on conducted tours of the school?^ 

^ ■ ■ ..■ ■ 



UJ 

a: 



21 

.oto 
1020 



I 
.§1 

ui 

iDver 
20 
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Do you visit the classes from which you anticipat 
pupils the next term? 

Eto you send intgDductory letters to the parents of 
new pupils? 

Do you provide special activities to assist newcomers to 
adjust to the school? 

Do you spend part of the class period discussing future < 
class topics? 

Learning- About Pupils 



Do you have measures' of the academic aptitude, of each 
pupil whom you teach made available to you? 
Do you have measures of the academic achievement of each 
pupil whom you teach made available to you? 
Do you have a measure of the reading level of tfach pupil 
who yoKT teach made available to you? 
Do you conduct surveys of the problems and needs^ of the 
pupils whom you teach? ^ ' ' 

Do you attempt to discover the over-achievers and the 
under-achievers in your classes? ^ Do you administer 
sociometric tests in your classes? , * ^ 

Do you administer pupil attitude scales in your classes? * 
Do you administer pupil study habit inventories in your 
^classes? 

.Do you have pupils chart their educational growth? 
Do yolj have pupils chart their physical -growth? \ 
Po you make 'systematic surveys of the cocurricular 
activities of your pupils? 

Do you make systematic surveys of the out-of-school inter- 
ests of your pupils?. * . • 

Do you detenqipe y/hat unusual experiences or work exper-^ 
iences your pupils have had? ' . j 
Do you ask_ that'diagnostic tests be adninistered to pupils 
who are experiencing learning difficulties? ^ 
Do you#have your pupils write autobiographical sketches? 
Do you draw scattergrams of ability versiis achievement 
for your classes? 

Do you keep records ot individual participation during 
discussions? 

Do you jiotify the counselor when a^ pupil frequently fails 
to (to his assignment? ^ , ^ 

Do you notify the counselor when there are sudden un- - 
explained behavior changes i,n a pupil? * * 
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Providing Occupational » Educational, and Training 
Information to Students 

Do you use audio-visual aids that have been especially 
prepared to portray the adjustment problems that pupils 
have in school ? . . 

Do you show films or film strips that^deal ^^ith occupations; 
Do you have activities that make use of the publi-c library 
facilities in your communfty? 

Do yo^ encourage pupils to talk about their hobbies? 
Do you participate in the staging of career days » college 
days / or comparable activities? * 
Do you supply pupils with literature relating to educa- 
tional or occupational adjustment problems?^ * . 
Do you exannnfe\the guidance literature that the librarian 
received? 

Developing and losing Records 

Do you refer ta the cumulative records? 
Do you place samples of pupil work in the cumulative file? 
Do you write anecdotal reports for the cumulative file? 
Do you request that certain pupi'ls be tested or retested? 
Do you suggest that case history studies be m5de of cer- 
tain pupfis? r ' , * 

Do you request that pupils who enter part way through the 
year b^ given achievement tests? 

Counseling Individuals^ 

Do you hold individual conferences with pupils? 
Do you discuss the report cards with individual pupilsf 
Do you discuss test results with individual pupils? 
Do you^give special attention to pupils that are doing \ 
failing work? ^ ^ 
Do you discuss personal problems with individual pupils? 
Do you provide special instruction for pupils vvho.have 
been absent? ^ - 

Improving the Curriculum^ 

Do you make curricular modification? to meet individual 
needs? ^ . . - 

Do you make curricular modi ficStions to meet local con- 
' ditions? 
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Do you allow your pupils a voice in determing the cur- 
riculum? 

Do you provide special learning activi*ties for pupils" 
i^i^Qf" low academic aptitude? ■ 

£K) you provide" special learning activities for pfipils 
. of high academic aptitude? 

Do you ascertain the interests of t\\e pupils whom you 

t^ach"? . - r ■ * . , 

Do you incorporate special motivational activities in 
your instructions?^ * 
Do you take your studeiljits" on supervised tours of logjil 
* centers of interest? • * 

Do you take^students on field trips or excursions? 
Do you, group pupils within your classes for instructional 
purposes? 

Do you indicate thp occupational importance of the 
subjects that you teach?- 1- * 

Do you request parental reaction to possible learning 
experiences? , ^ ' ^ 

Do you participate in the work of curriculum revision 
committees? " 

Assisting Teachers ^ , 

Do^ you ascertain systematically the attitudes of other 
teachers that teach, or have taught, the same pupils that 
you teach? 

Do you share teaching techniques and materials with other 

teachers? " Y * 

Do you engager in^conferenceS with other teachers that are 

held to consider pupils who are having difficulties? 

Do you participate , in, fagixlty etfrfterences held to^discuss 

the adjustment problems of some one pupil? 

Do you .suggest add^itictnal educational programs in which 

pupils might parti^^^te^^ 

Providing for Self-Professional Growth.^nd Research - 

Do.you t^ead professional' literature in the field. of 
gui'danfe? \ ^ " , . , > / 

Do you discuss professional matters with the school 
counselor? \ . ■ ! 

Do you-make planned visits to other schools in ybur dis- 
trict? ' 

Do you requisition guidance^ literature for the library 
that is directly related- to your instructional program? 
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Do you seek the advice of the counsgipr when you are 
confronted with a serious* behavior or learning problem? 
Do you havb conferences with the school nurse about pupils 
whom you teach? 

Dp yoti have the counselor ^jJeak to your class? 
Do you attend rrjeetings called to discuss school policies? 
Do you participate in committees^^that attempt to outline 
the objectives and philosopliy that prevai] in the school? 
Do you attend workshops oV conferenc^es in guidance or 
some related area? 
. Do you sponsor cocurricular activities? 

*Do you use any recognized , statistical procedures to assist 
you in assigning letter grades? ' * ^ 

Do you deterrnine sucfh activities as the mean and;percen- 
tiles for tests that you prepare ^frid administer? ^ 

,bo you seek the cooperation of the counselor to help you 
to interpret the scores that your pupils make on testi 
Do you determine indiv-idual profiles from test results? ^ 

Cooperatirfg with Home and Community 

Do you participate in parent-teacher conferences? 
Do you attent parent Teacher Association functions? , 
Di^you take an active part in the activities of youth 
organizations in your community? ^ ^ ^ 
.Do you invite parents to speak to your class or to partici 
pate in some other way ;ri your i^nstructiofta\ program? 
Do you-^visit children wha are aljsent over extended 
periods? * ^ . V 

"to you write letters to parents concerning their children? 

Providing for Pupil Participation- 

Do yott make special efforts to ^ecifre the parti.cipati^ of 
shy pupils in classroom activities? ' 

. Do you en^:ourage pupils to participate ip cocurricular 

, activities? ■ ' " 

Do you provide opportunity for pupils to work in groups^ 
Do- you. employ role playiri9 '0r sociodrama in your class- 
room? ' ' * # * ^ ' ^ 
Do you encourage your pup*ils to make impromj^tu speeches? 
Do, you display the work off. your pupils fn the library, 

*halU or some other suitable place?' 




Do j^ou arrange 
tal ents of the 
Do you^ have pi 
interests in 



■i)o you provide 



Special activities to draw oat this latent 
non-parttci pants? ^ > X 

annfid activities designed to stimulate nfew 
jr pupils? 



you 



Locating Resources and Making of Referrals. 




Do you recommend that certain pupils be examined by the 
school nurse jr^ medical officer? 
Do you prepare 

community resources that are available? 



special* assigijments re^aj:ed to the known 



your pupils with addifesses from which they 
can secure frele literature *^pertaining to their professed 
interests or n|eeds? * ^ 

COMMENTS: 
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